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CHAPTER I. 

My landlord, Sir Hugh Power, has marked 
a sufficient quantity of oak timber on the 
farm to pay for the machinery he promised 
to erect for me, and the sooner the bark- 
strippers and the timber wagons have said 
good-bye to Farnborough Hall the better I 
shall be pleased, as the fences are damaged, 
the young growing crops trodden, and deep 
ruts are made by the timber wagons. 

Much to the annoyance of myself and the 
gamekeeper, Frederick Cripps, a notorious 
poacher, has been employed as a stripper. 

YOL. II. B 
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Cripps is a good workman when he can 
get a job at piece- work, he never will work 
as a day labourer at twelve shillings per 
week, and, when there is no draining, 
hoeing, mowing, or reaping, he lives no 
one knows how, and spends his days in 
a public-house. 

The keeper missed two pheasants' nests, 
and he proved beyond doubt that the eggs, 
twenty of them, were sold to a neighbour- 
ing gamekeeper for one shilling each. The 
temptation, therefore, to the needy man is 
great, and the finding of a pheasant's nest 
means gold for the poacher. 

How amusing it is to see our gentleman 
magistrate withdrawing from the table when 
a poacher is brought before him who has 
poached on his manor, and leaving his 

brother magistrate to deal with the offender, 
when at that very moment that gentle- 
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man's gamekeeper is on his way to purchase 
pheasants' eggs which have been surrepti- 
tiously obtained from a neighbouring estate. 
Even young pheasants, positively stolen in 
the night from the coops of the adjoining 
manor, find a ready sale with the game- 
keepers of England. " Provide sport for 
myself and friends/' says the country 
gentleman, "and I will ask no questions." 
Again I may quote the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield : " Abolish gamekeepers, and 
you will have no difficulty with tenant- 
farmers as to the game laws." By a 
gamekeeper is meant a keeper of game 
whose interest is opposed to that of the 
tenant, a man employed by the land- 
owner, one who ignores the law of trespass, 
asserts all the rights of the owner, carries 
gossip of the tenants' actions to the land- 
owner, and who, being commissioned to 

B 2 
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raise an army to war against, and to steal 
the property of, the tenant-farmer, adds 
insult to injury by his habitude of de- 
moralising sloth. 

But there is something more to be done 
when the gamekeeper has been handed 
over for the benefit of the joint industries 
of farming and destroying vermin. There 
is one who claims the attention of the 
farmer, one whose profession is his own 
ruin, and who, despite the narrow escapes, 
the warnings, and the punishment he has 
received, is still a poacher. If that man 
had been bom the son of a nobleman, he 
would have been a thorough English 
sportsman; everyone would have admired 
his taste. He would have a room carpeted 
with his lion and tiger skins. His " study " 
would be one mass of antlers, heads, 
brushes, and pads. His stud and his 
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kennel would be of the best, and if he 
heard of poachers he would even join his 
gamekeepers in the night watch. His side- 
board would be adorned with silver cups 
which he had won, his picture, as the noble 
master of the hounds, would be admired 
by all, and his love of sport would be 
"handed down to posterity." Then, have 
mercy on an unhappy wretch who was 
born in a hovel with all these instincts, 
whose widowed mother popped the first 
rabbit he caught into the pot for her 
hungry family, and, trembling whilst she 
ate part of it, chided her little son. That 
boy cannot help himself. Step by step he 
becomes an expert in the art of poaching, 
until he is caught and marked for life as 
a convicted poacher. 

Such an one is Frederick Cripps, who 
applied to me for work after he had 
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finished bark - stripping. I refused to 
employ him, as I had my suspicions as to 
his having stolen our pheasants' eggs. 
The man called at other farms and met 
with a similar refusal. More pheasants' 
nests were plundered, and the man was 
often seen the worse for liquor and known 
to be out of work. 

My sons joined the gamekeeper in his 
attempt to trap Cripps. They were unable 
to catch him, and were talking the matter 
over in the presence of Silly Jim, who is 
now their herdsman, and tends their little 
herd of cattle. 

" Jim knows 1 Jim knows ! See him 
come out!" said the half- idiot. "Got 
her, eggs and all ! " continued Jim. It 
appears that he had been watching Cripps. 
He knew his line of action, and being 
stationed by David to watch, he enabled 
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the boys and the keeper to surround the 
wood and to catch Frederick Cripps with 
his pockets full of pheasants' eggs. 

The keeper would have taken the man 
before the Squire, obtained a warrant for 
his committal, and saddled our parish 
with the maintenance of Cripps's family, 
only that on the special pleading of Laura I 
consented to give the man one more chance. 

"Cripps," said I, "sign this confession 
of your guilt, promise me that you will 
abandon the pursuit of poaching, that you 
will deal as fairly with me as I am now 
dealing with you, that you will never 
raise your hand against the game on 
Famborough Hall without my permission, 
and then I will find you work." 

" Master," said Cripps, with evident 
-emotion, "so help me Bob ! you be a 
man. Now look here, master. You let 
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me do that job of draining, and if ever I 
touches another pheasant's egg I hope my 
hand will drop off; and I shouldn't have 
done it now, only when a feller can't get 
no work he can't see his wife and children 

starve. Put it to yourself, master. And 
there's only one thing as I wants to ask 
you, and that is, when you wants the 
rabbits killed, or if there's any beating in 
the woods, will you let me help ? for, drat 
'em, master, I can't help it. I do like 
catching 'em, and that's the truth." 

Laura and the keeper were present at 
the interview, and it was readily agreed 
that if Cripps stuck to his work he is to 
assist with the gamekeeping when a 
supernumerary is required. 

Mr. Aldridge blames me for not pro- 
secuting the man, but I hope to make a 
friend instead of an enemy of him ; a 
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further conviction would only harden him, 
whereas he now has the opportunity of 
proving the old adage by showing that 
an old poacher makes a good gamekeeper. 
We hear of kleptomania innate with persons 
well-to-do, but, depend upon it, the poacher s 
propensity is > stronger than kleptomania, and 
it is not so much the value of the game as 
it is the inborn love of hunting for his 
prey. The man who wires the hare and 
poaches the pheasant would no more think 
of going to the farm to steal the roost cock 
than would the squire think of coming to 
blaze at the farmyard fowls after a day's 
battue shooting in the covers. The man 
who poaches on the magistrate's domain 
treads on the lion's tail. In every village 
the poacher is known to the tenant-farmer. 
If his application for piece-work employ- 
ment is not disregarded, and his Nimrod 
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propensities are engaged on the right side, 
I am inclined to think there will be less 
of poaching and prosecuting. The pur- 
chaser of pheasants' eggs is in nine cases 
out of ten the purchaser of stolen property, 
and he knows it. 

Frederick Cripps is engaged draining the 
piece of land before referred to, and on 
which I hope to plant my swedes. I shall 
talk to him seriously when I visit him. 

Thanks to the joint assistance of David 
and Joe Chamberlain, the calf-dealer, and 
I may say also to good luck, the eleven 
heifers have even more than realised my 
expectations. Ten of them are running 
about with twenty pretty calves, and the 
eleventh was so promising a cow that I 
have added her to the dairy stock. Mr. 
Bull is still so ill that he is unable to leave 
his room, and David spends much of hid 
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time assisting with the management of his 
farm^ so that it will be impossible to do 
as we at first proposed, viz., to wean the 
twenty calves now running with the heifers, 
and then to endeavour to wean twenty more. 
Indeed, it is universally agreed that it would 
entail such a fight with nature that I have 
determined to abandon the idea and to let 
them run straight on until November. 
The cows are having a little oil-cake, and 
I shall increase it. I shall tie them up to 
fatten in November; and by giving the 
calves good food I hope to get them fit 
for the butcher the following winter, not 
forgetting the remark of an old friend of 
mine, an excellent farmer, "Let your corn 
walk to market." In my opinion there 
never was a time in English farming history 
when this motto was so applicable to the 
interest of the farmer. By letting one's 
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com walk to market, he meant to say, 
"Do not sell your beans, and oats, and 
barley, at the miserable price to which 
foreign competition has reduced it, but breed 
and feed your cattle with it, and when 
they are saleable let them walk to market." 
It is disputed as to its being profitable 
to fatten cattle at all. Granted that all 
the cattle shown at Smithfield are as 
unprofitable as tame rabbits ; — they have 
all eaten their heads ofi*, and in my opinion 
the meat is unwholesome, from the fact 
of the unfortunate animals being tied up 
and stufied throughout the summer; but 
it must be remembered that when we go 
to Smithfield Show, we go to see how 
much waste time, waste food, and waste 
money has been pitched down the throat 
of some unfortunate animal in order that 
the owner may swagger by it at the show 
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and call it his own. When the poleaxe 
has put an end to the misery of this over- 
fatted animal, it will be suspended in some 
butcher's shop, with a notification that it 
was bred and fed by Lord Somebody, and 
the public will crowd round its unhappy 
remains to examine the fat in its inside. 
It is again a common practice to tie the 
tortured animal alive outside the shop for 
people to poke it about. Orders are fre- 
quently taken for ribs of it, until the 
number of ribs from this said animal have 
to be supplemented by the slaughter of 
five or six other fatties which are kept 
in the background. To my mind there 
is nothing more horrible than the spectacle 
of a butcher's shop. The holly stuck in 
the carcases is ridiculous, and the staring 
eyes of dead sheep mock at it. It is 
easy to understand that a butcher, whose 
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business it is to sell good meat, and whose 
occupation does not admit of sentiment, 
should admire his display; but how such 
Christmas shows can attract a crowd is 
to me a subject of wonder and inquiry. 
Ask a gentleman's steward to show you 
his entry of this fattening transaction, 
and you will allow that fattening cattle 
for show has nothing to do with fattening 
for market ; and then let us return to 
common laying on of flesh. 

The great secret of fattening an animal 
cheaply is, no doubt, the keeping it always 
in good condition, so that the progress 
is rapid and gradual. No doubt, if you 
buy poor store things and calculate what 
they eat, you will miss money by the time 
they are fattened ; but I say that the 
farmer should breed and not buy his young 
cattle. There is sure to be a hay-rick 
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which, although not saleable as best hay, 
will mix very well with pulped roots and 
meal for the fattening things, and if thia 
is prized fairly in your farm books, by 
the aid of steam-labour fattening animals 
is to be conducted to a profitable issue. 
Once the land is in condition to grow a 
crop, you will save all expense of artificial 
manures by letting your corn walk to 
market. In bad seasons you may even 
steam your inferior wheats and use them 
as a cattle food for horses and all other 
animals. And yet, you will say, Farn- 
borough Hall owes its present promising 
appearance to the utilisation of artificial 
manures. Very true, and without using 
them I know not how I should have 
started the crops, for the land is too poor 
to produce a crop without assistance. 
And now that we have approached the 
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subject of artificial manures with so con- 
tradictory an assertion, you may feel in- 
clined to ask what I mean. I mean, then, 
that artificial manures may be used as a 
stimulant in cases of extreme depression 
of spirits, and rarely otherwise. I believe 
that it is as impossible for a man to farm 
land depending only on artificial manures 
as it is for a man to live on beer and 
ignore the utility of his regular meals. 
Thousands have tried that ; they have 
flourished for a time and died. The 
publican and the brewer have benefited, 
and the latter has ridden in his carriage 
at the expense of many such fools. So 
it is with farming. Nitrate of soda, phos- 
phate of lime, guano, and the like will 
make the land sing a new song. Its 
effect will be visible to a foot should 
the scatterer fail to cover his ground. The 
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plant will be strengthened to draw all 
virtue from the ground, and after harvest 
the land will be as helpless as a drunken 
man. There are, I know, many manures 
which do not produce this eflFect, for 
...instance, bone manure ; but, despite the 
recognised value of these assistants, I simply 
say that the man who cannot farm with- 
out the permanent aid of artificial manures 
has no business to rent an acre of land. 
Call them to your aid when you require 
them, light the fire when it is cold, pour 
out the stimulant when you think your 
patient is exhausted ; but, if you think to 
sell all produce, and renew what has been 
taken from your land by artifice, you will 
be caught in your own toil. 

This meditation is the result of my own 
experience, corroborated by an evening's 
conversation with two neighbouring farmers 

VOL. II. 
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who came to see my progress. They were 
pleased with the appearance of the crops. 
One piece of dry gravelly land on which 
I had sown barley called forth their especial 
praise, a piece sown on precisely the same 
land in a neighbour's field being nearly 
burnt up and full of wireworm on account 
of the dry weather. I had, fortunately, 
sown salt on my land, and thereby re- 
tained the moisture which the other lacked, 
and I don't think the wireworms like the 
salt. In selecting the manure for this 
land I shall go to the cowshed, it being 
• of a cooler nature than all other manures, 
and this is well worthy the attention of 
the farmer. 

Speaking of cows, I have had a long 
and somewhat heated argument with Mr. 
Aldridge, who accuses me of not being 
open to reason in the matter. He pro- 
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duced his account of the proceeds of millr 
sent from twenty cows on his farm to 
London for twelve months past. I was 
pleased with the result, and am of opinion 
that it is the most profitable part of the 
industry at his establishment. We were 
speaking of butter-making versus milk- 
selling, and although he has convinced 
me by his books that we do the whole 
of the work of butter-making for, so to 
speak, nothing, as compared with his re- 
turns for milk, still I contended, and I 
still maintain, that I benefit in the end 
by retaining the skimmed milk, which 
enables me to wean calves (for I have 
bought half-a-score more from Joe Chamber- 
lain to wean by hand), to feed up little 
pigs, and generally to keep the farm going 
on old-fashioned principles. In his case 

I suppose he would employ a man to look 

2 
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after the calves, but in ours we have 
taught Jemima, our servant, to feed them, 
and fine fun it is to see them sucking her 
dress when she hangs the clothes out. 

Fattening calves to be killed for veal 
will not, I know, approach milk-selling. 
Mr. Aldridge's cows have averaged 21?. 
per head for milk sent to London, includ- 
ing the sale of the calves bred from them. 
One of his cows has continued to give 
milk for six years without producing a 
calf, and on a previous occasion she was 
four years without a calf, at the expira- 
tion of which period she presented her 
owner with twins. He does not sell her 
because she is old and valueless to fat, 
and she gives more than sufficient milk 
to pay for her food. If one fattens young 
calves the profit from each cow will not 
be more than about 12?. per cow; viz., 
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she will fatten her own calf, which will 
sell for 6Z., and she will take part in the 
fattening of two or three other calves, 
for which I allow 6/. more. At the same 
time, this operation can be conducted in 
a rough way by tying the calves up in 
a dark shed at any outlying field ; there 
is simply the attendance required at suck- 
ling time, and it is astonishing to see how 
well "Silly Jim," as we call him, looks 
after my boys' cows which pick up their 
living, as it were, from the waste. It 
has been said that the sending of milk 
continually for sale impoverishes the 
land, but this, like all other farming 
operations, depends entirely on the feed- 
ing of the cow. Sending a fat bullock 
to market is said to enrich the land, simply 
because the animal lives well whilst he is 
fattening, and the same rule applies to 
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milk-selling. Nevertheless, a farm without 
butter, chubby little pigs, and weaning 
calves, no curds for the turkeys, and no 
milk for the house, is to me as a rose 
without aroma and a nursery without 
children. If I had no daughters or no- 
wife, I should probably send milk to 
London ; but so long as I can make butter 
without a positive loss I shall cling to the 
skimmed milk as a necessary . ingredient 
for the production of young stock, which 
seem to have vanished from the face of 
most of our English farms. 

I should not have weaned these ten 
other calves at this time of the year, but 
that I wish to note the difference between 
their growth and the growth of the twenty 
which run with the heifers. Seeing is- 
believing, and this trial will silence all 
doubts as to the result. 
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My idea as to the proper time to wean 
calves by hand is to buy them in Sep- 
tember, after the flies have ceased to sting, 
to wean them in a shaded orchard, and then 
to put them in a warm place until spring. 
I have known calves weaned at this time 
of the year grow past those which were 
reared in the previous spring, for which 
no shaded dark shed had been erected, 
and whose growth had been stunted by 
the stinging of flies and discomfort. The 
boys have erected a little dark shed in 
the orchard by means of some hurdles and 
furze, into which our calves can run when 
the flies are troublesome. These flies always 
select the weakest of animals, and they 
always swarm round a sickly beast, or a 
herd of weaning calves which can ill spare 
the quantity of blood that they suck from 
them. The flies will not follow their 
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victims into the dark, and the little calves 
will soon learn to pop into their dark 
retreat until the flies have retired to rest, 
when they can browse in undisturbed 
comfort. 

David is afraid that he will not be able 
to get Mr. Bull's ground ready in time 
for the root crop. Mr. Bull is too ill to 
attend to business, but he tells David 
that three of his mares, which have pro- 
duced him three beautiful colts, will be 
fit for work in a week, and that they are 
to assist. Now, if there is one thing I 
dislike more than another, it is to see a 
poor lean mare at work in a field when 
she has barely sufficient strength to 
support her foal. Mr. Bull ought to be 
very thankful that he has such luck with 
his colts. (I hope to have some colts 
myself next year.) But, somehow, I always 
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notice that a poor lean mare has better 
luck than one in good condition, and Mr. 
Bull's three shall have a rest this year, 
for I have ordered George to bring his 
steam-tackle and cultivate thirty acres of 
Mr. Bull's land, and I know no one dares 
to tell the poor old man what is going 
on. His mares will be so glad of the 
rest, and they will get some flesh on their 
ribs in readiness for work in the autumn. 
The doctor says it will be a long while 
before Mr. Bull will be able to get about, 
and I hope he will not be angry with me 
if I can show him some good roots. He 
has three two-year-old cart fillies, and from 
these I have told David to breed a colt each. 
They will otherwise be idle for a whole 
year and eat their heads off". Breeding a 
colt does not in any way injure them, 
and, if they are fortunate enough to pro- 
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duce a good one, then the colt pays for 
the rearing of its mother, and the mother 
goes to work at three and a half years 
old a fine strong mare. This practice is 
invariably adopted by her Majesty the 
Queen at the Shaw Farm, Windsor. I have 
seen the colts and the mothers. They are 
of the Clydesdale breed, and the high 
prices they make testify as to the result. 
My friends find fault with me for not 
breeding a heavier and more valuable cart- 
horse; but I tell them not to think that 
because I want a smart and active trot- 
ting cart-horse everyone should follow my 
example. If one has stiff heavy-plough- 
ing land, requiring three strong horses to 
move it, then I say breed heavy horses. 
Again, if one has a quantity of fine work, 
such as potato-hoeing, where a small foot 
is required, breed mules ; they will walk 
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and not touch a crop, where a horse puts 
its large foot on it. In my case two half- 
bred horses can walk along easily with a 
plough and get through an acre a day. I 
can break in the colts and drive them for 
twelve months before they get too heavy, 
when I can hand them over to the carter. 
It would, you may say, be a dangerous 
thing, and likely to ruin young horses to 
trot them so young ; but I have found 
that by driving them myself no injury 
has been done ; on the contrary, they settle 
down steadily to their work and are all 
the better for their education. I want the 
horses on Farnborough Hall to be bred and 
taught at home. If a fancy price is offered 
for any of them, they will be sold and 
others will take their place; but I must 
tell you how I got on with the sale of 
my scratch crew of horses, bought chiefly 
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from London merely to get the crops 
in. 

I told the boys I was going to sell them, 
and the price I intended to fix on them 
as a reserve, when George, who had been 
with a veterinary surgeon, declared that 
without some further precaution the horses 
would be either given away or returned 
unsold. 

" Nonsense ! " I said ; '' I know Pumpkin, 
the owner of the repository, and have 
known him for many years. I knew him 
when he gave up a small farm, and came 
into the town, took a public-house, and 
commenced this auction business. He is 
what I call a straightforward horse-dealer, 
and that is a vara avis in terra. When 
I see Pumpkin mounted on the rostrum, I 
always think of the fiddler who, mounted 
on a hut in the woods, kept a company 
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of wolves at bay with his fiddle, until 
daylight appeared and it was time to go 
home. There he stands, a tall, stout man, 
a little too much of the overgrown boy 
about his gait to be called a well-propor- 
tioned man, but one who does not mince 
matters ; and, although he is not aware 
that many of his maxims, and even 
his influence, are occasionally brought to 
forward a very doubtful transaction, 
still he belongs to no scene-shifting horse- 
dealing, and he eats his tapioca-pudding 
in private, whilst his customers adjourn to 
the public-house during the interval to 
prepare for the next act." 

'' Ah ! father," said George, " but things 
are not as they used to be at the 
repository. Mr. Pumpkin sold the business 
for a large sum. The parties who bought 
it did not buy the capacity, which they 
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lacked, and now that he has taken to it 
again, he has to remodel it to its old 
form." 

" And what of that ? " I inquired. 

*'Why, the yard is full of horse-dealers 
and horse-copers. Horses of the description 
of ours, fit for cabs and light work, in- 
variably fall to the knock-out gang, who 
refuse to bid against each other, who 
frighten a genuine customer away by 
a remark such as, ^Did you see that old 
mare kick in harness last night. Jack ? ' 
and who, having bought the horse for a 
mere song at the sale, meet and value it 
fairly after the sale, dividing the difference 
among themselves. If you do not have a 
confederate amongst your enemies, you never 
will get the horses bid for to anything like 
the reserve price ; and again, if you do not 
have someone at Mr. Pumpkin's elbow to 
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distinguish the bidder, and to tell the 
auctioneer to let the hammer fall, you may 
as well reserve the j&ve shillings entrance 
fee, for Mr. Pumpkin cannot help you even 
though he would." 

" Ah ! boy," I said, " I see I am not up 
to all the trickery of the age. I certainly 
have noticed the number of horse-dealers 
who attend this sale, and now I see how 
they live on the public. And it seems to 
me that the more thickly this country gets 
populated, the more thinly become the 
plants of honesty. If such people wish to 
deprive me of obtaining a fair value for 
my goods, they must be outwitted. We 
must seek to protect ourselves, George. 
How is it to be done ?" 

" No one there knows David, father. He 
must come down as a stranger, and fight 
our battle in the public sale." 
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" But if a horse is knocked down to him, 
he will have to give his name in, George." 

"Not necessarily, father. The cash will 
answer all questions. It speaks all 
languages.'' 

Accordingly, I drove to see Mr. Pumpkin. 
He was in the act of leading a horse with 
a gentleman on it into his yard. Some 
violent language was used, but Mr. 
Pumpkin bade him alight, and sending the 
horse into his stable, he strode by me 
into his office. I could see he was annoyed, 
and as I waited in the outer office, I could 
hear him dictating a letter to one of 
his three clerks. 

"Now then, sir, get a sheet of paper, 
I'll tell you what to say in a minute. 

' Dear sir, — I a ' Til tell you what to 

say," followed by a line of dictation, and 
an inquiry. " What have you got, sir ? " 
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from time to time reached my ear ; until 
at last a letter was dictated, and Mr. 
Pumpkin, with a small glass of calves' foot 
jelly in one hand and a spoon in the other, 
rushed to apologise for keeping me 
waiting. 

"Very sorry, very sorry indeed, Mr. 
Hope, to keep you waiting; but, sir, my 
dignity has been trodden on. Jt has, sir. 
That man you saw riding my horse into my 
yard, sir, is a money-lender, Owlem the 
auctioneer, and he has had the downright 
impudence to lend money on my horse, 
which I let out to a gentleman, and he has 
seized the horse and been riding it about 
in this town. Pretty thing, eh, Mr. Hope ? 
What is the world coming to ? " 

" Never mind, Mr. Pumpkin," I replied ; 
** possession is nine points of the law. You 
are on the right side now." 
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" Suppose I am, Mr. Hope ; and what 
can I do for you ? " 

I explained to him the nature of my 
business, and Mr. Pumpkin promised to do 
his best for me. 

" Now, my dear fellow ! " said he, con- 
tinually slapping me on the shoulder, " will 
you listen to me ? There is no one for 
whom I have a greater respect than your- 
self. I will do my very utmost to serve 
you. Ask my friend the professor here, 
who has just come to examine a horse for 
one of the Royal Family, what sort of a 
sale we had last week." 

Sale day came, and Mr. Pumpkin did his 
best; but, although he continually ex- 
claimed, " I won't have this knock out f 
Will you make a matter of business of it ? " 
adding, " This is genuine property, gentle- 
men. Money staring you in the face, and 
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you won't pick it up 1 I never * hear ' talk 
of such a price/' rapping his hammer excit- 
edly ; yet the half of our horses would have 
remained unsold, or been sacrificed, but for 
George and David, who forced the sale. 
The first horse was knocked down to David, 
and he paid for it ; the rest were sold at a 
reasonable price, and at from Si. to 6l. in 
advance of what I gave for them, they 
having done my work on the farm. 

The land is the proper place to cure a 
lame horse ; a horse ofi" the London stones 
will often work sound on a farm, if you 
will pull its shoes off" and keep it oft' the 
road ; but don't forget that ordinary farm 
diet is less than half the accustomed corn 
diet of a town horse, and that you must 
feed a horse so imported according to 
what it has been used to. If you omit 

this, and turn the horse out in the winter, 

d2 
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you will probably find it dead in a 
ditch. 

We have had a very distressing case 
before our County Farmers' Association 
of late. One of the Squire's tenants has 
fallen into the hands of the money-lenders, 
and he has come to grief. It appears that 
he borrowed some money of some of these 
money-lending sharks, for the purpose of 
getting his seed corn in, and, as there has 
been a succession of dry weather, and the 
crops were not looking very gay, the 
money-lenders seized on his stock and 
block and called a sale. We thought it 
to be one of those common matters deserv- 
ing the consideration of our County Asso- 
ciation. The tenant was a hard-working 
man, with a large family, and we felt that 
he ought to be helped ; accordingly we 
invited the Squire to attend the discus- 
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sion. Without him we could do nothing. 
Eventually the Squire agreed to put in 
force his claim for rent, sufficient, I may 
tell you, to sweep the deck, for the tenant 
was in arrear, and this had the eflfect of 
stopping the sale. Next the money-lenders 
tried to make the tenant a bankrupt. He 
was powerless to help himself, everything 
being made over to the Squire, the tenant 
acting for his own protection as steward 
to the latter until Michaelmas; and they 
would have made him a bankrupt, only 
the Squire very kindly promised to refund 
them the amount lent, without interest, 
after harvest, should they prefer that 
course to the persecution of a helpless 
man. They wisely accepted the arrange- 
ment, and the Squire has promised to let 
the tenant go on again if the crop of 
1881 is in any way encouraging. 
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The law as it stands enables a landlord 
to do this and to step in between a sink- 
ing man and his creditors. Would that 
he more often used that influence, not to 
assist fraud, but to save a man from ruin. 
Hitherto it has been too often the case 
to find that, when a farmer is in diffi- 
culties, the agent of the estate rushes in 
on behalf of the landed proprietor like a 
lion among jackals to complete the spoil. 
Then, having realised all that is saleable 
and tucked it into his breeches-pocket, he 
says: "Now, Mr. Tenant, you can't carry 
this on : you must turn it up 1 " So the 
poor tenant, broken-hearted, crestfallen, 
and plundered, walks away from his grow- 
ing crops, his improvements, and his home, 
without a friend in the world or a pound in 
his pocket. 

Hundreds of such cases have occurred 
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in England during the past four yeaxs, 
but experience ha^ taught the landowners 
that, although they reap a temporary 
benefit by seizing another man's property, 
they would have been better off had they 
kept the tenant, and as they have during 
the past twelve months, they will, I hope, 
during the next twelve, meet their tenants 
themselves and aid them to right their 
position, not as vassals to the landowners 
under the old feudal system, but as free 
men under the new system of the years 
1877, 1878, 1879, 1880— free men who 
have supplied the capital for their farms, 
and who, having given their very life-blood 
to their landlords, to enable them to main- 
tain their social position, have now nothing 
more to give, and for whose situations there 
are no applicants. 

But I have not told you how I have 
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been getting on throughout this dry- 
weather. It has been exceptionally dry, 
with a drying wind to boot. My mangels 
were in before the rain, and are up, but they 
have not grown much. I took advantage 
of the fine weather to cut some grass where 
there was a good swath, and have thereby 
secured a rick of prime meadow-hay. The 
meadows are out of condition, which is not 
to be wondered at, considering that my 
predecessors have been in the habit of 
taking one and two crops of hay annually 
from them, turning only a few cattle into 
the meadows in the autumn in return. 
There is in this country a very small pro- 
portion of the meadow-land which is really^ 
" grazing-land," by reason of its aptitude 
for fattening cattle by grazing without 
artificial assistance. This is, in a great 
measure, accounted for by the fact that, 
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unless^ as in the case of the grass I have 
cut, the land is liable to be flooded, and 
a deposit of mud and vegetable refuse left 
by the receding tide, no dressing is put on 
the land, and very often nothing but the 
scythe passes over it. If you have such 
a meadow, where there is a good subsoil, 
sow it with clover-seeds, fold the sheep on 
the scanty crop, and give them some oil- 
cake or beans to eat with the grass, — 
which is what I am doing with a meadow 
where the crop is too scanty to admit of 
my cutting it for hay, and, if rain follows, 
I hope to get a second crop for hay ere 
winter sets in. The dry weather began 
to frighten us all. At the market-table 
the faces of my brother tenant-farmers 
were somewhat elongated. I heard of a 
late tenant of this farm carrying seventy 
acres of clover-hay home on three wagon 
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loads. I heard of the barley as come up 
well, and then just showing a shrimplike 
head, but without strength to come out 
into ear. I heard of other farmers sending 
ten miles for water for their cattle. I 
foresaw an army of red weed and yellow 
charlock rising up in my fields instead 
of the wheat ears. I was convinced that 
all my labour and pains would have been 
expended in vain did it hold fine another 
week, and then, as I sat in church on 
the following Sunday, down came the 
welcome heavy drops, which did my heart 
more good than our poor old clergyman's 
attempt at a sermon. 

When our curate preaches, everyone pays 
attention ; you might hear a pin drop ; but 
when the rector gives us one of his annual 
rotation sermons, I confess I am something 
like a veterinary surgeon who said : " When 
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our parson turns out the text I am there 
ready to go with him and to be in at the 
death. If the scent is good and there is no 
pottering about, I will take every fence and 
be with him all the time ; but if, on the 
other hand, he is a long while getting away 
— if he loses scent and gets out of his 
depth, why, then, I leave him, and trot 
home. I can always find plenty to do. I 
visit every sick horse on my round, and 
perhaps think of one I have forgotten 
during the week ; and I can assure you 
that I very often look myself up enough 
medicine-mixing to occupy me from the 
time I get home until the dinner is ready." 
That veterinary surgeon is only one of 
many thousands who sit under incompetent 
preachers in the Church of England every 
Sunday, whither they go to maintain their 
social position, and because that particular 
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church is the only one within reach of 
their home. The livings have been pre- 
sented to these men, whose only claim to 
the appointment has been relationship to 
the patron and a college education. Thus 
they are pitchforked from the university to 
the pulpit, to convert the Church from the 
house of God to a medium of private 
thought ; wherefore, men and women 
capable of " conversion" remain as they are ; 
men whose thoughts could be engaged in 
religious matters are estranged, and wander 
to the daily greed of business life, simply 
because the clergyman has no capacity. 
Depend upon it, this incapacity, and the 
impediments in the way of promotion to 
a young man of ability, have much to do 
with the tottering state of the Church of 
England. There has been no progress on 
the part of the clergymen^ no standard of 
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excellence as a passport for promotion for 
rising young preachers, and the clergy 
themselves have for the most part ignored 
the presence of the rising multitude, ac- 
knowledging only the powerful, the wealthy, 
and a few dependents. Go where you will, 
dissenting bodies testify as to this aliena- 
tion; and, from my own observation and 
communion with them, I come to the con- 
clusion that the inefficiency and the stiflf- 
neckedness of the clergy have more to do 
with it than religious differences. 

The sermon was a miserable failure, but 
the rain was beautiful, and its previous 
absence proved our utter helplessness — a 
complete sermon in itself. Mother earth 
and all her green children drank it in 
greedily ; even the worms peeped out to 
slake their thirst. The cuckoo's voice is 
no longer harsh in the woodlands, and I 
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am happy to tell you that there is every 
prospect of a fair crop of com at Farnborough 
Hall. 

My ten acres of early garden peas are in 
bloom. In addition to artificial manure at 
the time of sowing I have since given 
them a good dressing of soot. My field of 
potatoes is excellent, and in a month's time 
we shall be looking forward to harvest. 

The country, commercially speaking, 
cannot be in a very flourishing state, for 
I never saw anything like the number of 
tramps on the main road. We cannot go 
one mile on the main road in the country 
without being positively stopped by a 
beggar of some kind. What they are, 
where they come from, and where they 
are all going to, is a mystery to me. 
Frequently you meet two or three strong 
young meuj who accost you with : " Beg 
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your pardon, master; but have you got a 
bit of 'baccar you can oblige a chap with ? '^ 
at the same time producing a dirty short 
clay pipe — men capable of doing any kind 
of work, but men, if I mistake not, 
detertnined to do no work. Such men 
with a hoe would be invaluable on a farm 
at this time of the year ; but a farmer 
might as well ask Mr. Fawcett to come 
and set some swedes out for him as one 
of these. But stay, one would if he could, 
whilst the other could but will not. I 
always oflfer work to able-bodied men, and 
so offering I have picked up a capital 
labourer in the shape of a gardener. Find- 
ing him willing to work and anxious to 
please, I allowed him to dig up and to 
plant the whole of the stackyard, excepting 
where the staddles stand, conditionally that 
he clears off his crop before harvest. The 
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earth in the stackyard is quite a black 
loam from repeated dressings of decayed 
vegetable matter, and it has not been 
planted within the memory of John Brown. 
But for this gardener it would have re- 
mained uncultivated. It was his sugges- 
tion, and I am sure that the Early Kose 
potatoes look very well and likely to 
produce a large crop. 

In the field I have planted the Magnum 
Bonum potato, as being just now the most 
profitable ; but what is in a name ? I have 
noticed that the best potato is very often a 
new one, and that, no doubt, because it 
has recently been produced from a seedling, 
and because the district is new to it. 
Years gone by, the York Regent was a 
good potato, but the soil seems tired of 
them. By growing potatoes in the stack- 
yard the half of my garden was unused. 
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and to purify it of all the germs of 
potato disease I dressed it with quick- 
lime. 

My gardener suggested that as the severe 
winter has killed the greater part of the 
standard roses in England, he should be 
allowed to try his hand at a little budding. 
In the hedgerows and woods he found three 
thousand wild briars suitable for budding. 
He has removed them to the garden, and 
they have sent out strong shoots in readi- 
ness for budding in June and July. The 
Squire has very kindly promised me some 
buds from his best roses ; and, when 
budding time comes, we hope to have a 
little party of friends, and to ask them 
to bring us a few buds for the occasion. 
The gardener has promised to give us some 
lessons in the art of budding, which he says 
is so simple, that any young lady may 
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practise it, with the aid of a large umbrella 
to shade her from the sun. 

In one of the fields which I have laid 
down there is a sloping bank facing the 
sun, on which the gardener has planted a 
prickly comfrey (I had the plants given 
to me, which fact did not raise the comfrey 
in my estimation). It is a rough, large 
plant, not unlike a hedge-plant called the 
dogweed, only it bears a blue flower instead 
of a white one. It should be cut in its 
young state, and requires hoeing the same 
as lucerne. Animals are said to thrive on 
it. I am inclined to think that, as some 
animals care for it and others do not, it 
is in some instances an acquired taste. 
By cultivating it on an embankment in 
a meadow enclosed by hurdles, I shall soon 
see if the cattle care for it; and should 
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they evince a desire for more prickly 
comfrey, they shall have it. 

My gardener bids fair to be a very useful 
man, for he tells me that he can build and 
thatch ricks. He has laid down two acres 
of lucerne for me, close to the homestead, 
and done a number of things requiring a 
knowledge of gardening and a light hand. 
He is rearing cabbage-plants for the fields 
and making new asparagus-beds in the 
garden, and he has asked me to find him 
a cottage, and to give up a field adjoining 
the garden, to be cultivated as a market- 
garden. He offers that I shall keep a set 
of books to mark the result, and I have 
determined to give the matter a trial 
Further, I have promised him a percentage 
on the profit, for every man is worthy 
of his hire. I believe that a field of 
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asparagus would be a little fortune to 
a farmer ; that vegetable-marrows and 
cucumbers may just as well be packed to 
London as pork, and that one acre of 
scarlet-runner beans would pay more money 
than ten acres of wheat. 

Surely, if market-gardeners can grow 
these things at a profit, paying six pounds 
per acre for their land, farmers can afibrd 
to pay the railway freight to compete with 
them ; and, as to the market being over- 
stocked, there were no cabbages to be 
purchased this spring, and in the event of 
their being no sale for a field of savoy or 
other cabbage, a farmer can easily run his 
sheep over them and utilise the crop as 
a farm crop, where the market-gardener 
loses the whole. These market-gardeners 
are crawling out of all towns and setting 
us unmistakable examples. What is a 
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farmer but a large gardener ? He must 
have straw for his cattle, but his corn crop 
will have to became a crop deserving only 
his secondary consideration, nevertheless a 
crop which will increase in bulk and value 
if he farms for stock fattening and for 
producing perishable articles which meet 
with no foreign competition in the market. 
The English farmer has always ridiculed 
the idea of an acre of cucumbers, but let 
him plant an acre properly, cut them at 
one penny each, and count the cost. When 
he goes to market he can deliver free of 
cost, and he will be agreeably surprised 
at the result. It is the ready money for 
the weekly wage which the farmer requires. 
There is a demand for everything new from 
a farm and no one to supply it. 

Lord Derby remarked at Leeds that he 
had not yet heard of a co-operative farm. 
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No, my lord, we don't turn our money 
over quickly enough to divide profits 
with the hands. Catch a British work- 
man slaving away for a yeoman for twelve 
: nonths in expectation of a dividend ; even 
at the expiration of that time, last year's 
com might be unthrashed. Co-operation 
may be an excellent institution for clerks^ 
mechanics, and people with private incomes 
pro tern. We know that the legislation of 
late has ignored the existence of a middle- 
class man, and that the tax-gatherer has 
been the only person who has continued 
to favour him with an interview. We see 
the time coming when Old England will, 
but for an alteration in the law, become 
a mere haven for the gentleman and 
his servant, but for my part I should like 
to know how my lord will be able to send 
his cheque to the co-operative store when. 
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his land is out of cultivation. To my mind 
when a gentleman who lives in the country, 
supported by land, and who claims all the 
advantages of the position, sends to the 
co-operative store for his goods, he simply 
takes a brick out of the foundation of his 
own house. No one can dispute the advan- 
tage of ready-money business, however. 
If people who are under no obligation to 
traders, and whose incomes are narrow, like 
to combine to save the tradesmen's profits, 
no one has a right to interfere with them. 
Their employers do not hesitate to employ 
German clerks as a means of cutting down 
salaries. We do not wish to inquire as 
to where the co-operative stores procure 
their goods. In the cheapest market, no 
doubt. 

Nevertheless, co-operation is a word 
which the farmers of England wiU do well 
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to carry home with them and apply it 
to their families as a motto for their 
daily labour. It is as unreasonable for 
a tenant-farmer's family to play lawn-tennis 
during the absence of the father as it 
would be for a tradesman's to close his shop 
whilst he goes to London. 

The Farmers' Alliance, or, may we say, 
the English Land League are at work. 
It seems to me a great pity that they 
take a political turn, inasmuch as there 
are good men able and willing to help 
the farmers both amongst the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. The railway-rate 
question is before them, and one from 
which the most ridiculous information as 
to rating could be extracted. The cattle 
conveyances are nothing but torture wagons 
for the animals. The cattle rates are an 
enigma, and you can't send a donkey and 
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cart by rail unless you pay the same rate 
as for a splendid horse and carriage. I 
recollect once witnessing a most amusing 
occurrence of this kind at the Windsor 
station of the Great Western Railway. 
A clergyman's widow had been presented 
with a donkey and cart, and it was sent 
to. her from the Isle of Wight. The lady 
and some of her pupils came to meet 
the donkey, and the station-master was 
inquiring if it had come by the last train. 
One of the porters told him that he had 
a way-bill of a horse and carriage with 
5Z. and some odd shillings to pay for 
freight, but that nothing but an empty 
horse-box had been put oflF and that he 
had looked in at the window. '* Where 
is the horse-box? Open the side of it,'' 
said the station-master, when, lo and behold, 
there was Jerusalem and his little cart 
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hidden behind the partitions of the horse- 
box ! The cart was taken out, and the 
donkey led on to the platform. The 
boarded platform frightened the donkey, 
and not one step would he move. It 
required the whole staff of the station to 
carry him on to terra Jirma, and then 
the poor lady had not sufficient money 
to pay for the freight, and donkebus was 
sent off to the Star and Garter to livery. 
He wouldn't be able to reach the manger 
to eat any corn, but I expect he would be 
about 3s. 6d. a night for livery without 
grooming. So don't send a donkey by 
rail for fear the general manager should 
sell him to pay for his food, and then send 
you a County Court summons for 5l., the 
balance of the account. 

The Alliance are, I see, turning out some 
useful information as to through rates for 
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com for large parcels. Perhaps this system 
may be due to the percentage for increase 
of traffic allowed to general managers. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that this 
inducement leads railway officials to com- 
pete closely for large parcels of traffic to 
swell the returns. Competition means 
lowering the rates. The profit to the 
shareholders may be a blank, but the 
percentage to the general manager is a 
certainty, and you cannot expect him to 
hunt up truck-loads at country stations 
when he can get train-loads of foreign 
produce. 

As to this, we should ask the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society to offer a prize for 
the best truck to convey straw by rail, 
in place of the present stupid trucks; 
and we should invent a hay-compressing 
machine, in order to send double the 
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quantity on a truck. The present narrow- 
gauge truck oflfered to the public for 
conveying straw carries about one ton 
only, and, although one ton ten cwt. is 
put on by an experienced loader, the 
quantity is so small that the traffic is 
treated with contempt. 

The Irish people have gradually pro- 
gressed from begging potatoes for seed 
to claiming the land where they plant 
the potatoes. Sir Robert Peel persuaded 
many English capitalists to invest their 
money in Irish land as the only means of 
saving Ireland in his day. What does Mr. 
Gladstone's Land Bill say, but to forfeit the 
half of it pro bono Pat? Pat must be 
doing pretty well just now at home, for 
I have not seen an Irishman in England 
searching for work for twelve months past. 
I don't expect they will come to help Old 
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England get her harvest in in 1881. We 
shall miss the droll fellows, and be thankful 
that we don't belong to the police force 
over there. I think Lord Derby overlooked 
Ireland when he said there was no co- 
operative farming that he knew of. Why, 
they are all co-operative farmers in Ireland, 
and divide all the profits. Keciprocity 
is, I think, the watchword for the English 
farmer; and, as here comes my grocer to 
buy some fat porkers, I will go and carry 
out the idea by dealing with him, if he 
will give market price. 

How refreshing it is to walk round one's 
farm after such a nice rain as the one 
we have just been favoured with. In the 
month of June one can almost see things 
grow. There never was such a time for 
wheat hoeing as this, and there never was 
such a season for cleaning the land. I 
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thought the fields which I am laying down 
with grass were too poor to carry a crop 
of corn, so I laid them down with rape 
and grass seeds. Penning the rape oflF with 
sheep does not injure the grass seeds as 
one might imagine. On the contrary, it 
strengthens them ; and you clear the ground, 
for your grass to grow, full two months 
earlier than if you had sown com. The 
feeding-off prevents the annual weeds from 
seeding, and altogether I prefer that way 
of laying down grass. It is somewhat a 
new way in these parts, but very old in 
practice in the northern counties. 

Despite the intention of my sons to work 
with me at the onset, they seem to be 
gradually giving me less and less of their 
assistance. David is almost fully engaged 
as steward for Mr. Bull, and George is 
more often from home, or doing some- 
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thing for the Squire, than he is at Fam- 
borough Hall. They find just enough 
time to look after their own cows and 
sheep, and rabbit-warren, but beyond that 
I have almost lost them. Never mind, 
if they can do better I am sure I do not 
wish to make drudges of them. I have 
only to ask and to have both of them. 
Mr. Lionel Aldridge, too, has asked my 
permission to pay his addresses to my 
daughter Fanny, and I have given the 
young gentleman a talking to. His father 
approves of the matter, and so does my 
wife, but I don't. His father has promised 
to give the farm up to him when I certify 
as to his capability to manage it, and I 
have withheld that certificate. The chief 
condition of my entertaining the idea is, 
that he should take the place of his father's 
farm bailifi' for twelve months and dispense 
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with the bailiff. Mr. Lionel has accepted 
the position, and we shall see if it is 
possible to make a farmer out of a fine 
young gentleman. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A NEIGHBOURING farmer having offered 
me some sheep-keep and the shepherding 
free, if I would come and feed off his 
land, I took the opportunity of previously 
inspecting the keep, and of arranging that 
my own man should go to look after the 
sheep. The keep on my farm is getting 
very shora, and, as I am anxious to gather 
as much hay as I can, I took advantage 
of the offer. 

For years past, and, indeed, beyond 
the memory of man, it has been the practice 
of needy farmers to borrow sheep some- 
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times of a neighbouring farmer, but more 
frequently of a sheep-dealer. Occasionally 
a well-disposed wealthy cattle-dealer, deal- 
ing with a would-l^e gentleman-farmer who 
was living up to 500?. per annum, with 
a capital of about 3000Z., but not sufl&cient 
to buy his sheep, would say: **Well, sir, 
I shall book these sheep to you at so-and- 
so " (five shillings per head more than they 
are worth in the market), "and then we 
will divide what they pay." In this case 
the gentleman-farmer has to find shepherd- 
ing and to accept a debit of all the sheep 
which die during the time they are feeding 
on his land. He calls them his own, but 
an occasional look in from the real owner 
satisfies everyone to the contrary, and in 
the end it is possible he would be better 
off if he observed the common practice of 
giving the roots to some cattle-owner who 
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is willing to come and feed them off 
finding only the hurdles, especially if he 
agreed with that speculator to give the 
sheep so much cake and corn whilst they 
were eating the roots. 

Scarcity of sheep is the first sign of a 
farmer's downfall. It is impossible for a 
mixed farm to be conducted properly 
without a proper head of stock, in propor- 
tion, of course, with his show of roots; 
and, therefore, I contend that if only 
that head of stock is maintained by 
the tenant, the landlord need ask for 
no better security for the improvement of 
his land and the prosperity of his tenants. 
Cattle cannot live without food. They 
can often be fed on foreign produce at 
half the cost of home-grown food, and the 
tenant should be at liberty to buy and 
sell as he pleases. 
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One of our large landed proprietors in 
this neighbourhood has already gone back 
to the old feudal system, for he has ear 
gaged farm stewards for no less thaa 
twelve of his farms which he is unable to 
let. He has sold out 45,000Z. from the 
funds, and provided each steward with a 
suflBcient capital to enable him to carry 
on the farm, and books wherein to render 
up unto Caesar an account of his stewardr 
ship. He could not test the value of. his 
land in a more practical way. The system 
keeps the land from going to ruin; it 
provides occupation for twelve stewards; 
and I hope, for the sake of all concerned, 
that Caesar will get a good return for his 
45,000Z., and a good rental for his land ; but 
you will never make me believe that these 
stewards are going to take the same interest 
in the matter as if the farming stock was 
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their own. Expenditure will be lavish, 
personal anxiety will be wanting, trifling 
produce will be neglected, and should one 
of the twelve stewards "bolt" with part 
of the proceeds, Caesar will wish he had 
his poor old tenants back again, and that 
he had parted with his arbitrary land-agent 
before he had wrecked the unhappy tenants. 
The Queen can only sleep in one bed at 
a time, although Her Majesty has acres of 
feather-bedding and square miles of rooms ; 
neither can Caesar sit up to watch all the 
sick animals on twelve of his farms. 

It is proverbial that a gentleman-steward 
never pays his rent, and can very rarely 
conduct the farm without additional 
assistance from the landowner's pocket. 
He has the opportunity of booking every- 
thing supplied to the mansion at the 
outside value. He has no necessity for 
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selling things at a sacrifice. He has 
abundance of rich manure, implementB 
of the very best manufacture, together 
with the advice and co-operation of his 
educated masters ; and yet, with all these 
advantages, he can't make both ends meet. 
His master, the landowner, nevertheless, 
is the spokesman at agricultural meetings, 
and the steward is usually the agent who 
draws up the agreements for the leases 
to be granted to the tenants. How is it 
possible for men to teach and to write 
what they do not know themselves? and 
may I not say to them as CsBsar said to 
his late steward : " Tou and I must part, 
for you would ruin the Bank of England ? " 
The farm where my sheep are pro tern. 
is well worth a visit, for I never saw any- 
thing like it before. It belongs to a lady 
who has no taste for anything in connection 
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with farming beyond the income it fonnerly 
produced her. The extent of it is four 
hundred acres. It is, was, or let me say 
should be, all arable land. The present 
tenant told me that the late tenant " hooked 
it'' (perhaps you will understand what he 
meant by that). Of the four hundred acres, 
three hundred may be said to be out of 
cultivation, inasmuch as they have not 
been ploughed untU now, and all the weeds 
that can be named from any botanical work, 
and a lot besides, have arrived and taken 
root to scramble for a place. 

As I looked at the land and the hopeful 
face of the youthful Devonshire farmer, who 
had brought his bride to "Weedall Farm," I 
thought one might as well attempt to turn 
a Republican Government into a Monarchy 
as to try to root out and exterminate the 
enemies he has to face, with the means he 
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has at hand. There was only one thing for 
which I thought the place was suitable, and 
that was to import a train-load of little 
children from London to gather the lovely 
wild flowers which luxuriated at every step, 
and the little children would return to 
London under the impression that Weedall 
Farm was the most lovely place on earth. 
How vastly difierent is the feeling of the 
countryman ! and is not this an instance of 
"Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise"? 

I often hear people talking about farmers, 
whose knowledge of the industry is as 
compared with these little children. Those 
who know least say most, and no doubt 
I am no exception to the rule.* The 

* It is the mifif ortime of the indnstry that the hest 
practical men have neither the qualification nor the 
inclination to impart the secrets of their success to the 
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hedges on this farm had not been clipped 
for years ; gaps appeared at every point, 
and our friend w^s busy with one field 
in which he hopes to get some roots. 
Despite his team of six horses, the thistles 
popped their heads up again before he 
got many furrows ahead with the plough, 
as much as to say: "How de doo, Mr. 

next generation. Their particular forte is often a 
secret even to themselves, for they keep no books. 
They form their rules early in life and adhere to them ; 
if they happen to be good rules they prosper; The 
secret of that prosperity is more often buried with 
them than not. I know of several farmers of this 
description who, if they were to read a book on farm- 
ing, would read it only for the sake of finding fault. 
To such as these I bow, and if they will only favour 
me with their criticisms, I wiU be obliged, knowing, 
as I do, that it is the only form in which they 
unknowingly ever impart information. It is the 
knowledge of this silent system that has given me 
confidence to attempt this work. I am fully conscious 
of my own incapacity, and I invite corrections and 
dissensions. 
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Devonshire fanner ? You've come out of 
your latitude to teach us farming, but we 
are going to stick to you. You cut me 
oflF last week, but I've come up again with 
three heads instead of one this time, and 
I will shoot and sprout until you go back 
to Devonshire." 

People may say what they like about 
steam-tackle, but I feel sure that nothing 
but cash and a steam-plough will bring 
that farm into cultivation. There was 
one nice piece of broad clover which our 
firiend had cut; either he could not get 
any hands to turn it, or he was penny 
wise and pound foolish, for he had actually 
put the hay-tedding machine over the 
swaths. I don't like to dictate, but I 
confess I must have appeared rather 
strange, for I stopped the idiot who was 
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<lriving the horse, and asked him if he 
knew that he was ruining his master. 

"Come and look here," I said to the 
young farmer. "Why, this machine is 
tossing half the beautiful leaf oflF the 
<5lover ! See where it has fallen ? Surely 
you don't make clover hay with a tedding- 
machine in Devonshire ? " 

" We don't grow clover in my parts," 
said the farmer; "but I see what you 
mean; I must stop it. I can't get any 
hands ; what had I best do ? " 

I was on the point of saying : " Pull your 
coat oflF, and get that fair lady partner of 
yours to join you in the hay field. She 
could earn you 5l. per day compared with 
this wanton waste. She would, if she was 
in some foreign parts, where no one would 
flee her ; " but then I thought it would not 
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be the proper thing for a visitor to suggest, 
and so I said : " Better not turn clover hay 
at all than turn it in that way. I have 
known some excellent ricks picked up 
without turning it, but I like to turn it once 
carefully over with the old-fashioned 
wooden hay fork, and then pick it up. 
It comes out then like bunches of raisins ; 
but if you turn it with that machine, it will 
come out like bunches of stalks." 

My friend explained to me that he had 
no power over his labourers, inasmuch as 
the three cottages which were left to him 
with the farm were all occupied by men 
who, by reason of Weedall Farm being 
unoccupied, had been compelled to seek 
work elsewhere, and who were now engaged 
for the season. 

The rental of the farm had been reduced 
from thirty shillings per acre to eighteen 
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shillings, free of all tithe. The poor young 
man had it free only until Christmas, and 
had paid for all growing crops. Do not 
read this with the impression that Weedall 
Farm is any imagination on my part, or 
that it is an isolated case. I regret to say 
that such farms abound in England. There 
is, too, a peculiarity, a longevity, and a 
pertinacity about the English farm weeds 
that abound in arable land, which is, I 
believe, unequalled in any other country. 
Strange to say, these weeds forsake land 
which is laid down as pasture land ; they 
seem to wage war only against those 
farmers who semi-cultivate their land. 
There are the charlock, the red weed, the 
chickweed, the wild pansy, the corn-flower ; 
in fact, all annuals. All these bloom and 
triumph where the crop fails. They 
disappear when the land is laid down for 
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pasture, and reappear when you replough; 

but these weeds are as nothing compared 

with couch-grass, docks, and thistles. These 

last named are like some of the tenants in 

Ireland, for the farmer can't grow anything 

whilst they infest the land. They require 

all the nourishment of the earth for their 

own sustenance ; they are deep-rooted, they 

hang together, especially couch-grass, and if 

you burn the whole lot, they spring up again 

as it were from America, and claim the 

land as their own ; and, as to propagation, 

why they sprout out at every point, no 

matter how you cut them up, and in 

defiance of Mr. Bradlaugh. Unfortunately, 

when land of this description has been 

thoroughly cultivated, and the weeds 

burned, the land itself seems sorry to part 

with the weeds, for it won't give forth the 

same nutriment to a com or a root crop. 
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and the production of a poor sickly plant 
is a signal for all the old weeds to reappear, 
of which opportunity they never fail to 
take advantage. 

A man with insufl&cient capital stands 
no chance with such a farm ; he cannot 
overcome the weeds, let alone the rates, 
and he had better emigrate, where he will 
find land capable of producing many crops 
in succession after he has reclaimed it; 
unless he is content to take a small holding 
in England suitable to his capital. 

We are now busy with our main crop 
of hay at Farnborough Hall. It is a short 
crop, but the weather is good, and a short 
crop of good hay is preferable to a large 
crop of spoiled rubbish. I have five 
cottages let to me with the farm. I do 
not employ all the inhabitants, but one 
of my first steps on entering was to call 
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round and see the tenants, and to explain 
to them that the object of my having those 
cottages at my disposal was precisely that 
I might place in them people who were 
able and willing to help me in cases of 
necessity. Hay time and harvest time are 
times of necessity, and I intimated that 
unless each and every one was willing to 
provide a woman to work in the field, I 
should trouble them to turn out. The rent 
of the cottages is in accordance with 
this reasonable request. I know that in 
England class is against class. There is 
no respect for persons ; the breach between 
man and master has been gradually widened 
until the man's hand is against his master ; 
but I am not going to put up with any 
humbug. Washing, dressmaking, gossiping 
with arms akimbo has to be suspended. 
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and if five women don't turn out to come 
a haymaking at one shilling and sixpence 
per day (just double what I formerly paid), 
I am very soon round at the cottages to 
know what is the matter with " my lady " 
this morning. I don't mean to say that I 
bully; nothing of that. I made it a 
condition, and I see it is observed.^ One 



* The latided proprieter of England has done his 
very best to depopulate his estate with a view to re- 
ducing the poor rate. His very last thought has been 
to build a new cottage, and his very first step has 
been to pull one down, particularly if it were any- 
where near to one of his pheasant .covers. Although 
the farm labourer has to be at his work at from five 
to six o'clock in the morning, it is no uncommon thing 
for him to drag his weary limbs one, two, and three 
miles, there being no cottage nearer to the farm. Yery 
few farms are provided with proper cottage accom- 
modation. The commons, too, which afforded to the 
cottager a turn out for a pig, a sheep, a donkey, or a 
cow, have been enclosed. There has been but little 
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or the other of my daughters takes the 
good ladies some tea and bread-and-butter 
daily; and, if she can be spared, stays 
and works with them, to stop the gossip 
and to show that we are not above 
associating with those who contribute to 
our welfare. Chatter they will, and you 
might as well try to stop the river as 
these women's tongues. 

" Beautiful tea, sir, and we are very 
much obliged to you," said the spokes- 
woman, after the second day. " I'm sure, 
sir, it is quite a pleasure to come and hay- 
make for you, it reminds me of old times. 
And as to our young ladies, Miss Laura 



inducement for a man to remain in the country as a 
farm labourer, and the able-bodied men have left the 
occupation in many parts. My cottages have good 
gardens, and these, together with a promise of regular 
work, have enabled me to hold my men. 
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and Miss Fanny, they ain't a bit like them 
Miss Aldridges, as is that stuck up they 
won't turn their head to look at a poor 
woman; but there, I see they have only 
got two women working for them, and one 
of them's lame." 

"Have you told our master what your 
old man saw last night ? " inquired one of 
the women. 

" No ; but I will," said the other ; and 
before I could decline the honour she 
continued by informing me that, "as her 
old man was a-comin' 'ome through the 
wood, he came all of a sudden upon the 
Squire and the curate, as was 'avin' strong 
words, as the Squire told 'im if it wasn't 
for 'is cloth as he would thrash 'im there 
and then ; and further, that when they see'd 
her old man one went one way and t'other 
t'other." 

g2 
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I was invited to give my opinion as to 
the cause of this disagreement, and fearing 
that one word would be sufficient to enroll 
my name with this piece of country scandal, 
I walked away from my haycockers. 

I abominate this chattering. It is one of 
the curses of a country place, but we can- 
not do without haymakers. If we pick up 
promiscuous applicants for work, it is ten 
to one if they know how to use a rake 
without dragging the teeth out of it. They 
demand three shUUngs per day, clamour for 
an unreasonable quantity of beer, generally 
make your regular men dissatisfied, and 
end by going to the nearest public-house, 
where they sit and blackguard your name 
until the money is spent. 

David is still with Mr. Bull, who is far 
from well, but George has come home for 
the haymaking, and the Squire's engines 
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are engaged drawing chalk to Farnborough 
Hall as an artificial dressing for the 
land. 

John Brown remembers a field being 
once dressed with chalk, and he says that 
the effect has been visible ever since. The 
roads are hard and good; and although 
there is some difficulty in getting men to 
dig the chalk, still the heavy loads we can 
bring compensate for the extra price paid 
for digging. 

We are out of straw for thatching, and 
have therefore trimmed the banks of our 
rivulets for rushes to supply the deficiency. 
Wheat straw is valued at one shilling per 
thirty-six pounds; rushes answer the same 
purpose, with only the cost of collection. 
By cutting these rushes they are induced 
to make a second growth, which is readily 
eaten by the cattle, whereas the old hard 
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growth would remain untouched. Amateur 
haymakers may ask me for a few hints as to 
haymaking. To them I would say, what is 
wanted is a good crop of grass, plenty of 
hot sun, no scarcity of hands to make hay 
whilst the sun shines, and judgment as to 
the proper time to carry the hay, so that 
it may take a nice kind heat and settle 
down tightly. 

It is next to impossible to give directions 
as to making any particular crop of hay 
until you get into the field. If it is clover 
hay, do not turn it more than once if you 
can help it. Let the upper side be well 
baked, and then turn it very carefully and 
lightly before you carry it. If it be a 
heavy crop of meadow hay, then put the 
tedding-machine over it immediately behind 
the mowers to spread it thinly. Cross and 
recross it with this machine until the sun 
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has paxtially dried it. Then get it into 
windrows and cock it up for the night. 
Never spare labour in a hayfield, because, 
should the weather change, the hay which 
is left spread out in the field will be spoiled, 
whereas the hay which is put up into cocks 
will be only slightly injured. Sufficient 
attention is very rarely paid to this business 
of cocking up for the night, and the cattle 
have to eat a quantity of useless fodder 
in consequence. Besides the safeguard of 
the process, I contend that the hay itself is 
made much sooner, because the ground 
around each cock is dried in the morning 
before you shake the hay out, and there is 
no moisture beneath to counteract the effect 
of the sun. If, on the other hand, you have 
a very light crop of short meadow hay, you 
cannot commence to get it together into 
windrows too soon, over which you can run 
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the tedding-machine up and down until it 
is fit to carry. By keeping it together in 
this way you do not lose the short pieces, 
and you do not overbake the hay. 

Hay is making a good price, and directly 
I have sufficient stacked for my own use 
I shall sell what I can spare. 

George has cut some zinc roofing to run 
over the tops of the ricks I intend to sell, 
thereby saving the cost of thatching them. 
He leaves holes for ventilation in the 
roofing ; the whole thing can be put on in 
half an hour, and the Squire insisted on 
his patenting the invention. The cost of 
it does not exceed the value of once 
thatching, and the wear is almost 
everlasting. 

If the steam-engines are not wanted 
elsewhere, I hope to get some London 
manure home with them, to go on the land 
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after my marrow-fat peas, for turnips. I 
have sold the peas to a London man for 
121. per acre to pick. By planting a 
superior pea the farmer has a double chance 
of disposing of his produce. If, however, 
he should harvest them for seed, he will 
be amused at the price our great seed- 
growers will offer him for them, compared 
with what he paid them for the seed. He 
will, by a simple sum of subtraction, 
readily see how all the puflfing advertise- 
ments are paid for, and how it is that 
Mr. Seedgrower can afford to ride in his 
carriage and boast of his being a self-made 
man. Strange, is it not ! how prone some 
are to call a lucky hit "good providence," 
when they are out of the reach of the 
County Court bailiff, and how theyj sit 
on an eminence and crow, whilst another 
less fortunate individual who has toiled 
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all his life to provide bread for the poor 
is being sold up at their suit, and left 
naked by the wayside. 

Seed merchants are, as I have said 
before, farmers' parasites; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : seeds should be 
exchanged at market rates without their 
aid or interference. 

I ran up to town last Monday to see 
what I could buy for my cattle at Mark 
Lane, and amongst other things I picked 
up a parcel of wheat screenings worth the 
money. Including the price of grinding, 
they are cheaper thai millers' offals, which, 
by-the-bye, are now adulterated with rice 
hulks and all manner of rubbish, to help 
to keep that parasite in his carriage. Not 
content with blending the flour, he has 
been adulterating the bran, sharps, pollard, 
and even the toppings, for some years. I 
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recommend brother-farmers to leave Iiitti 
to consume his own offaL 

These wheat screenings make splendid 
food. I know a farmer who is using them, 
and his store sows with pigs are fat. 
Screenings cost less than toppings, and 
they contain double the nutriment. At 
any rate, see what you use, and grind 
it yourself. 

I bought one hundred tons of London 
manure for simply the cartage to the 
station, and having ascertained what the 
London carts usually hold, I agreed to 
pay so much per load instead of per ton. 
If you buy London manure by the ton 
the contractors are too apt to take the 
carts under the first watercrane in the 
street and to pour on the water to make 
it weigh. A large proportion of the 
valuable properties of the manure will run 
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down the gutter in the street, and the 
London policeman will stand by the carmen 
whilst he pours the water on and say- 
nothing to him. There is no law to 
prevent the adulteration of manure sent 
to the farmer; and as the weight is 
regulated by the railway weighbridge at 
the terminus before the truck load is 
despatched to you, you pay for London 
water at the expense of the washing out 
the virtue of the manure. I have seen 
this done, and can therefore testify as to 
its being a fact. If you weigh the manure 
on its arrival in the country, it will be 
considerably lighter by reason of the 
manure heating and the evaporation. 
Some farmers do reweigh and claim the 
difterence, but this is no cure for the day- 
light robbery in which I humbly submit 
the railway companies participate. 
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Why do we insist on buying London 
manure by the ton, when we know that 
during the past six months what with the 
heat produced by the fermenting of the 
manure, and the absence of rain, the 
manure, if unadulterated, must be less than 
half its usual weight ? When railway 
companies first applied for power to run 
into large towns they gladly accepted the 
position of "town scavengers." They 
illustrated to the townsmen what a clear- 
ance of offal they were prepared to under- 
take. It was one of their great points. 
Now what do they do ? Why, they shirk 
the obligation altogether if they can, and 
when they do convey it, they literally 
poison the country stations by taking truck, 
and even train loads of it, into the sidings 
to stand one, two, and three days under 
the noses of their daily passengers, to 
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remain there until the farmer can find 
time to drag it two, three, and four 
miles into a field through which the rail- 
way passes, and where it might easily be 
tipped. The farmer*s operations are, of 
course, guided entirely by the weather. 
To shoot his horses off* from haycart, 
putting in turnips, or even from the 
plough, may mean a loss to that farmer 
of more than the value of that particular 
parcel of manure. If it were tipped on 
the railway embankment he could move 
it at his convenience, and the saving in 
the expense of drawing would in some 
cases be equal to the actual cost of house- 
keeping to the farmer. The unbending 
nature of the railway companies provokes 
men continually, so far that occasionally we 
see a parish which, with a shrewd overseer, 
gives them a quid pro quo in the shape 
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of a ^eassessme^t, against whicli we rarely 
read of their appealing — advisedly no doubt, 
for fear of an exposS as to the general 
irregularity from parish to parish. How 
they must laugh in their sleeve at some 
contented bodies, and pay parish No. 1 
more than he is entitled to, rather than 
arouse Nos. 3, 4, and 5 from their slumbers ! 
In spite of the notice issued by the rail- 
way company to the effect that passengers 
would not be conveyed third class, that 
there would be no trains between this and 
that hour, that precedence would be given' 
to the volunteers, I determined to go to 
Windsor to see the review. My father 
always said that one volunteer was worth 
ten pressed men, and with reference to 
soldiers I believe, in proportion as our 
volunteer force differs from the regular 
army, the former excels the latter as a 
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protecting force. Instead of the upstart 
officer seen sometimes commanding a regular 
force, and one who values the good opinion 
of his subordinates less than the affection of 
his dog, we find the local popular gentle- 
man commanding the volunteer force. In 
case of war there would be no fear of a 
sly bullet being fired from behind to pay- 
off an old grudge for an injury nursed in 
the breast of a desperate man. And 
instead of a body of soldiers containing 
desperate men whose minds are set upon 
pillage and dereliction, we have in the 
volunteer force of this country an intel- 
ligent, honest soldier, whose heart and 
energy would fire with every round. 

Yes, I determined to go, "for," said I, 
"I may never live to see another sight 
such as this." The boys could not leave ; 
the girls would not risk it, and even 
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Mr. Aldridge sided with my wife in her 
attempt to dissuade me from undertaking 
the journey. 

" Only imagine/' she said, " the dis- 
comfort of being out all night. There will 
be no such thing as a bed at Windsor, for 
they have all been taken for some days, 
I hear ; and the railway companies and the 
daily papers distinctly caution everyone 
against undertaking the journey." 

All their dissuasion was as water on a 
duck's back. I had made up my mind to 
go, and, said I, " Here is a farmer off to 
the review." 

I met with a Mr. Struggles at the rail- 
way-station, who appeared to know his 
way about, and who offered to conduct 
me to the review ; and, as a friend of mine, 
who knew him, introduced me to him at 
the station, and told me that I could not 
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be in better hands, I felt great pleasure in 
accepting his oflFer. 

We arrived at Slough station at half- 
past four o'clock ; a train had just left for 
Windsor; and though there was yet half 
an hour before the Queen left the castle, 
and only two and a half miles to go, 
Mr. Struggles assured me that the only 
way to get there in time was to take a 
road conveyance; "for," said he, "o^i 
these occasions there is so much fuss and 
shunting and so many masters that before 
they determine to make up a train to 
take us to Windsor we shall be there." A 
London cabman then offerino^ to take us to 
Windsor for "a bob a nob," we jumped up, 
and had the satisfaction of learning, as we 
passed the Great Western Railway-station, 
that no train had come in from Slough. 
We entered the long walk just as the guns 
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fired the salute for the Queen's departure ; 
and a pretty sight it was to see so many 
members of the Royal Family together, 
accompanied as they were with foreign 
princes and princesses. 

Nerved for the occasion sat the poor 
Queen, and I consider that hers was the 
hardest task of all. If any of you ladies 
doubt it, just sit in a low chair out of 
doors, hold a parasol, and bow incessantly 
right and left for three hours without 
getting up and without refreshment, and 
see if you don't have a bad headache and a 
stiff neck long before three hours have 
elapsed. 

The volunteers lined the long walk so 
far as it led to the review ground. There 
was one volunteer who had fainted, and 
who, propped against one of the sturdy 
elm-trees, looked the picture of death as 

H 2 
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we passed. His comrades were bathing 
his forehead with vinegar-and- water ' and 
applying other restoratives. Some of the 
men were commanded by the Queen's 
sons; and when, at a distance together, 
they all stood with their bayonets on high, 
the whole resembled a field of bearded 
barley glittering in the sun. 

We obtained a shilling standing on a 
gipsies' van. Our hostess drank a penny 
glass of iced lemonade that was oflFered to 
her by a lemonade vendor, and when he 
demanded the penny her husband very 
kindly offered to fight him by way of 
payment. The gipsy's three children 
were, we found, tucked underneath the 
seats of the van. A stout spectator, who 
owned to nineteen stone, forced the iron 
leg of the seat on which we were standing 
completely through the bottom of the van, 
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and but for the resistance which the bodies 
of these three children offered to the 
immediate descent of the seat, we were 
in a fair way of pitching over. 

A black-and-white retriever dog led the 
way for one company of volunteers and 
marched past the Queen. No matter how 
the company wheeled about, the dog was 
never in the way. 

I noticed that one of the officers had 
fallen out with his horse, and was spurring 
him with a vengeance. The poor brute 
was in dreadful pain; and when, later on, 
I heard that an adjutant, in trying to 
remount his horse, had lost his balance 
and pulled the horse over on to him as 
it reared, I said, "Depend upon it, that is 
the same man." An eye-witness said 
that two men could not hold the horse 
for him to remount it, that it buckjumped. 
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reared, threw the adjutant, and fell heavily 
on him. The witness said that he feared 
the adjutant was very seriously injured. 

As regards the volunteers, I should say 
that such an intelligent body of crack shots 
never met before, but, of course, the march 
past was a show affair, carried out to 
make its impression pn foreign Powers, 
and, like Napoleon's fighting force, to show 
on paper. That is to say, the Queen 
never bustled them. Perhaps a double 
quick would have tried some of our friends, 
and if the foreign spectators were satisfied 
with the march past, it is quite as well 
that they should go away with a perfect 
impression, particularly King Kalakua. 

Mr. Struggles appeared to take great 
interest in the railway arrangements. He 
knows more than I do about the internal 
arrangement of railway afiairs, and he was 
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much annoyed at the posters and notices 
in the papers and handbills, which had 
the eflfect of keeping many thousands of 
the public from witnessing one of the 
most impressive sights of loyalty and 
devotion to a Queen that history can 
produce. 

" Why," said he, " a more diabolical 
instance of disregard of the interest of 
railway shareholders and disrespect to the 
public could not be quoted. The reporters 
will, no doubt, be presented by the rail- 
way company with a first-class pass, and 
they will bear testimony as to the excellent 
manner in which the troops have been 
received and despatched ; but they will 
not trouble to ascertain how much money 
has been expended in making special plat- 
forms to receive the soldiers, the cost of 
running trains of engines from distant 
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parts to aid with the work, the suspension 
of goods traffic at Windsor, the abolition 
of ordinary trains, the appointment of men 
to hand-signal the trains all along the 
line, the employment of police, erection of 
barriers, and a hundred other things, not 
forgetting the expenses allowed to the 
gentlemen who descend from their city 
offices, and take the entire management 
out of the hands of the appointed station- 
masters, who remain mere scapegoats for 
the occasion." 

The railway arrangements for this review 
have been on paper for months. They 
have been submitted for form's sake to 
the directors, revised and corrected by all 
the available superintendents who have 
been allowed to give an opinion, and, in 
spite of all these facilities, the general 
manager has been allowed to decline the 
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carriage of the. public, whose presence would 
have made the review complete, and pro- 
duced a handsome addition to the dividend 
of the disappointed shareholders. 

"Why," said he, '* suppose for one 
moment that the country was threatened 
with invasion, and that telegrams in- 
structed these self-same volunteers to pro- 
ceed to some particular spot without delay, 
do you think that the Windsor review 
would be any criterion of the manner in 
which they would arrive ? I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it would be the * Tay 
Bridge' over again. There, if you re- 
member, a poor signalman, in receipt of 
about eighteen shillings per week, was 
found to be the only person in charge of 
a bridge which cost 350,000?. to erect ; 
and, although the attention of the station- 
master on the one side was called to the 
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blowing off of the station roofing, and 
trucks with ten tons of coals were being 
blown out of the siding on the other side, 
no one had authority to stop the fatal 
train. Those gentlemen who had that 
authority were at home at their own fire- 
sides, as is the case with all highly-paid 
railway officials on the Sunday. No, sir, 
the Windsor review is an instance of the 
weakness of railway management, an 
instance of their acknowledgment of the 
incapacity of their own station-masters, 
but an instance of the public utility of 
the service, and a proof that the railways 
should be in the hands of the Government 
of the country, for the appointment of 
efficient local officers capable of protecting 
the life and the interest of the whole 
community at an hour's notice." 

"Well, Mr. Struggles," I replied, "I 
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must say that if such were the case, I 
think there would be more consideration 
for the welfare of the tenant-farmer. We 
should get a sensible and equitable scale 
of charges for the conveyance of our 
merchandise, and our own local traffic 
would not be overlooked in order that 
foreign produce may be dragged into the 
market, to the evident injury of the home 
producer and the whole community; for 
it has been proved that when the English 
farmer is unable to pay his way, the 
failure of the tradesman and the poverty 
of the labourer follow as a matter of 
course. If a return was now prepared for 
the House of Commons, comparing the 
present value of land in England with 
the value of the same article ten years 
since ; if the producing properties of the 
land were compared in the same manner, 
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a calculation made of the land run to 
waste and of the cost of reclaiming that 
land for agricultural purposes, it would be 
proved that for the want of proper pro- 
tection an English property has been lost 
equal to the National Debt of this country, 
a property which we cannot aflFord (if even 
for credit's sake) to neglect, any more than 
the garden which surrounds our private 
house. '^ 

The visitors who attended the review 

« 

were chiefly people who had driven thither 
by road. I do not think they numbered 
twenty-five thousand, judging, as I did, 
from their appearance compared with the 
body of fifty-four thousand volunteers. 
In Windsor I heard the driver of a 
wagonette offering to take people to 
London for three shillings each. This 
was at half-past nine, at which time I 
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afterwards ascertained that the Great 
Western station was comparatively empty, 
the large middle platform being occupied 
only by the general manager, his umbrella, 
and a friend for conversation's sake. The 
station was shortly after that quite empty, 
and empty trains were in readiness which 
would have been filled, had not the public 
been frightened away by the incapable 
neglect of the general manager of share- 
holders' interests. Large wooden barriers 
closed the usual entrance to the premises, 
the strange policemen who guarded them 
knew nothing of the internal arrangements 
of the station; and, feeling sure that it 
would be useless to attempt to get home 
by rail, I was about to search for a bed, 
when I was tapped on the shoulder by 
a gentleman whom at first I failed to 
recognise. 
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"Come, come, Mr. Hope; think again," 
said my friend, as he called the waiter 
and asked me to name what I would 
take to drink with him. "Don't you 
recollect going to the Dogs' Home in 
London 1 " 

"Why, of course I do; and you are 
Mr. Bragg, the jeweller. How in the 
world are you going to get home ? " 

''I am at home," replied my friend. 
" I have taken a business at Windsor and 
am living here." 

" Then," said I, " can you tell me where 
to get a bed ? " 

''Why, no," said Mr. Bragg, "and Tm 
sorry to say that I have no bed to spare 
at my private house, but if you don't mind 
sleeping in my shop there is a comfortable 
oed there in which my assistant sleeps to 
guard the shop. He has gone out for a 
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holiday, and I was just thinking, that I 
should be obliged to sleep there myself; 
but if you don't mind sleeping there I'm 
sure Mrs. Bragg will do her best to make 
you comfortable." 

" Mind ? my dear fellow/' I said. " Why, 
any bed is preferable to walking the streets. 
I shall be only too thankful to you, and I 
will mind the shop into the bargain; but 
how came you to leave London ? " 

"You must come and see Mrs. Bragg, 
and she will tell you all about it;" 
and so at his request we adjourned to 
St. Mary's Villas, where I found our old 
friend administering to the comfort of 
two happy children, Lizzie and Teddie, 
whose health and happiness had induced 
their parents to migrate from London, 
where they had experienced the sad affliction 
of burying all their previous offspring. 
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After supper, Mrs. Bragg would insist 
on herself conducting the operation of 
making my bed comfortable, and when 
she had completed the task she invited 
my inspection of the sofa-bed, most com- 
fortably and invitingly arranged, and asked 
if it would do. 

For fun I said it would not do ; and 
Mr. Bragg, and his worthy partner, looked 
confused. "I am very sorry," said Mrs. 
Bragg ; " what is the matter with it ? " 

I told her that it was not long enough 
by a foot. 

Their assistant was a very short youth, 
and they had forgotten the diflFerence in 
our stature, so they both laughed heartily 
at the discrepancy. The bed was speedily 
lengthened, and, so far, preparations for 
the night were complete. 

We spent a. very happy evening, and 
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talked over the Dogs' Home in London 
where we had last met. I lost "Ke- 
neally" in London and found him there. 
Another day and poor **Keneally" would 
have been destroyed, for his appearance 
neither warranted his being likely to be 
claimed or his being put by for sale. These 
homes for dogs are funny places. Any 
poor pup who sits outside on a doorstep is 
liable to be dragged off to a " home " by the 
policeman's strap. It is overtime for the 
policeman to "run him in." Once in 
there, he has three chances only : No. 1, 
the chance of being claimed ; No. 2, the 
chance of being sold; No. 3, the chance 
of being destroyed. "Keneally" stood an 
ugly chance. The moment I spoke in the 
place he recognised my voice, and the dog- 
warders were satisfied that he was mine. 
Some unhappy bull-dog took advantage of 
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the pen being opened to escape, but was 
stopped by the double gates, and at once 
dragged back to prison. There were dogs 
of all descriptions, from an immense boar- 
hound to a small Maltese terrier. All 
looked unhappy and disconsolate, as if 
they knew they were in prison for being 
at large without an owner. They are 
arranged in different pens, according to 
size, description, and sex, and a lady who 
arrived in a carriage together with her 
daughters to look for "Charlie," a lost 
white poodle, amused us immensely. 

" There's * Charlie,' ma," said one of the 
daughters, at the same time calling, 
"CharHe! CharHe ! CharHe ! " 

"That can't be ^Charlie,' ma'am," said 
the warder; "that's a female dog, and 
yours, you say, is a njale." 

"I teU you it is * Charlie,' " said the 
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lady, who also called *' Charlie ! Charlie ! 
Charlie ! " 

The dispute was only ended by the sup- 
posed " Charlie " being dragged out from 
amongst a dozen other dogs and being 
examined. 

It was not the " Charlie," and " Charlie " 
himself was not there. The veritable 
" Charlie " was lost, stolen, or strayed, but 
appearances indicated that no expense 
would be spared to recover him. Would 
that some unhappy child might receive 
the attention and home comforts that were 
prepared to be lavished on the missing 
" Charlie ! " 

Despite the utmost regard to cleanliness 

in the Lost Dogs' Home, coupled with an 

attendant who constantly powdered the 

dogs with a scented disinfectant, the place 

was disagreeable, and I was convinced that 
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the country is the place for dogs, where 
they can swim, and roll, and tumble 
through the grass and hedges. Dogs are 
either useless or very useful, and a dog 
without an occupation is one pup too 
many. The men were glad to get rid of 
"Keneally," who fought the other dogs 
indiscriminately. The boarhound was said 
to be the only dog capable of thrashing 
him. However, as if to testify his appre- 
ciation of my presence, '*Keneally," who 
had been replaced whilst we inspected the 
establishment, thrashed him there and 

then. 

At midnight my friend Bragg conducted 
me from his private house to his shop on 
Thames Street Hill, handed me a six- 
barrelled revolver, and bade me good-night. 

I took my seat upon an iron safe, and 
scanned the surroundings. The shutters, 
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doors, and panels of the room were all hung 
with spring bells, by which an alarm would 
be immediately given in the event of the 
entrance of an unexpected visitor. The 
cartridges in the revolver were all rights 
and the lock in good order. The counters 
were fitted up with cases containing gilt 
and stone articles of all descriptions. I lit 
my pipe and inspected my friend's stock, 
and his clever arrangement of it. The 
valuables from the window had for the 
most part been placed in the safe, but 
the larger articles of gold and silver were 
placed on shelves in an air-tight case. On 
the back counter were all manner of little 
articles in for repairs, servant-girls' earrings, 
brooches, and such like, and in a little box 
together with my friend's magnifying eye- 
glass, for he is a practical man, was a watch 
taken to pieces. I wondered how long it 
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would take me to put the watch together, 
and then I turned my attention to the 
clocks which adorned every part of the 
walls. "Well," said I to myself, "Bragg 
has a variety here, and cannot fail to 
please the most fastidious customer, I 
should think/' Every one of the clocks 
was going; one or two had no weight at 
the end of the pendulum wire — these were 
having a tick-gallop on their own account, 
regardless of time; others were carefully 
beating time, but getting behind with it, 
for they were wrong, and were wound up, 
no doubt, to suit the convenience of Mr. 
Bragg, regardless of their accuracy. There 
was a tall eight-day clock standing in one 
comer that reminded me of our own family 
clock. There is undoubtedly a peculiarity 
about the ring of most clocks, and I never 
hear that clock strike but it reminds me 
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of my whole life, step by step, and the 
exact position to which I have arrived on 
the face of it, and I pause to wonder what 
next may happen ere I hear it strike again. 
As a child I remember looking with awe 
and wonderment on that mighty marker of 
time; as a youth I remember stopping it 
in order that our governess might over- 
look the time to call us in to bed; as a 
young man I remember my mother entrust- 
ing me to wind the mighty instrument 
I remember how it was nearly burnt when 
the room in which it stood took fire. I 
have heard it strike alike amidst sickness 
and mirth, and nothing throws me so 
suddenly into a thoughtful mood as the 
striking of that clock. 

Some of these meditations had returned 
to me when suddenly a strange sound 
caught my ear, and, running to secure the 
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revolver, a vision appeared before me ; both 
were, however, quickly accounted for. The 
noise was only the growling of the clock in 
question before it struck, and the apparition 
was the reflection of myself in Mr. Bragg's 
looking-glass. Said I, " I wonder if all the 
. clocks will strike, because if they all strike 
irregularly and I don't get off to sleep at 
once, it strikes me that it won't be an easy 
matter to forget myself.'' There was a 
much larger clock than the eight-day clock 
At the extreme end, and I determined to let 
that gentleman strike off before I attempted 
to go to bed, so I lit another pipe and 
awaited the result. I had not long to wait 
before that clock struck six times, with a 
bung ! bung ! bung ! bung ! bung I bung ! 
I think the fellow must have been a 
descendant of Big Ben's, from his tone, 
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pause, and solemnity, and I immediately 
undressed and turned in for a quiet snooze. 

As I laid my head on Mrs. Bragg's white 
pillow-case, I fancied that the ticking of 
the baby clocks was a trifle louder than it 
had before appeared to me, and when one 
of these little gentlemen struck ding, ding, 
ding, ding, I said to him, " All right, 
Mr. Ding ; I don't care about you, if I 
can get off before Mr. Bung comes on." 
Next a somewhat louder clock struck ring, 
ring, ring, ring, ring, ring, being quickly 
followed by three other clocks of the same 
family. 

I turned in my bed after this party 
had fired and found that I had made no 
progress. The following clock struck nine 
times with a clang, clang, clang that was 
not at all encouraging, and at a further 
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interval a clock in a drawer made the place 
echo with a dong, dong, dong, dong. 

In ten minutes I could see that the 
family clock would growl again ; and the 
chance of sleeping past that gentleman 
and Mr. Bung being so small, I decided to 
sit up, have a good pipe of tobacco, and 
try a fresh start after Bung. 

" Well done. Bung ! " I exclaimed, as 
that clock finished striking ; " and now, 
you younger branches of the family, just 
strike as gently as you can whilst I get 
off to sleep. 

I remember hearing them all strike up 
to Mr. Clang; the last I heard were the 
bells of the clock tower of Windsor Castle, 
whose influence soothed me to sleep, and 
I must have slept soundly past Mr. Dong 
and the family growler. I recollect only 
that I found myself out of bed, wondering 
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what had happened, and Bung striking 
away at the top of his voice. 

I couldn't help laughing at my ridicu- 
lous position, but I did feel so fatigued 
and clock-worn that I would have bought 
Bung there and then to shut him up and 
get a few hours' rest. 

"I know," thought I, "how to settle 
you, Mr. Bung," as I turned on the gas 
and marched to his case to stop him; but 
unfortunately Bung's interior was under 
lock and key, and the key ditto. This 
was the case with all my powerful com- 
rades ; the little ones only could I open 
and shut up. The correct time registered 
only by my own watch and one master 
clock was 3.10 A. M. I determined to have 
one, and one only, more trial, and then 
to abandon myself to my pipe. 

For a moment I had thought of break- 
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ing open the cases, but an instant reflec- 
tion deterred me from doing so. Bragg is 
himself as happy amongst his clocks as I 
am amongst my cattle. He is as 
accustomed to take time by the forelock 
as I a yearling colt. The striking of a 
clock is to him but as the crowing of a 
cock is to me. We are all creatures of 
circumstances, and Nature adapts herself 
even to the administration of sleep to 
the man that is to be hanged to-morrow. 

But, if you will allow me the expression, 
Tm hanged if I could sleep along with 
Bragg's clocks. I slept with the ghost 
at Farnborough Hall, IVe slept going to 
Ireland from Fleetwood to Belfast, and 
back, and I've actually slept in a railway- 
carriage, but my friend Bung was one 
too many for me. 

Bragg's man said he never could sleep 
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when he was away from Bung. I'm glad 
that clock has a friend. Do business with 
Bragg if you go to Windsor, but don't 
buy Bung, or you are a gone coon. 

Sleep had forsaken me, and as I made 
one more effort, and the tower clock of 
Windsor Castle announced the quarter with 
its pretty, though sometimes a somewhat 
melancholy, tune, my thoughts wandered 
to the prisoners of old, who had been con- 
fined in the Bound Tower. John, King 
of France; David, King of Scotland; 
Queen Phillippe, Oliver Cromwell's Koyalist 
enemies, Mareschal de Belleisle, and the 
Earl of Surrey, were all prisoners in the 
Bound Tower, and one by one I raked up 
in my mind the little that I know of 
their history. I, too, was a prisoner at 
Windsor, but in my case I was only . a 
prisoner to the sacred trust of my honour- 
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able friend Bragg. "I cannot leave his 
goods and dhattels until burglars have 
retired," thought I. "It is now five 
o'clock; another hour and I will wish 
Mr. Bung good-morning and report all's 
well to Bragg before I go." 

I dressed and sat on my bed with that 
determination, and involuntarily I again 
fell asleep. I even doubt as to Bung's 
capability of waking me, but yet another 
tormentor was in store for me, an alarm- 
bell, set, no doubt, by my predecessor to 
call him at five minutes to six. This 
was enough ; I had done my duty to 
Mr. Bragg, and having so far satisfied 
my conscience, I opened the street-door 
and awaited the arrival of the first police- 
man to tell him to look after the shop. 

A stout sergeant of police was soon 
visible, and I hailed him and gave the 
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necessary instructions. He at first looked 
very suspiciously at me, thinking, as he 
afterwards told me, that it was a " Lefroy 
case ; " but he soon threw, as it were, one 
hand down, and exclaimed : 

" Why, bless me, it's Mr. Hope ! And 
how are you, sir, and all the family ? " 

It was Sergeant Field, who, having been 
coachman for some years to my old friend 
Langton, the brewer, had often driven that 
gentleman to my late farm. We could 
make some money of a good parcel of 
barley in those days, and didn't mind 
entertaining a brewer who was his own 
maltster. 

"Beer isn't what it used to be," said 
Field ; " I wonder what it is made of ? " 

"Puzzle a chemist to tell," I replied. 
'*How long have you been a policeman, 
Field ? " 
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" Oh, many years, sir." 

" And are you pretty comfortable ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir," said Sergeant Field ; "our 
superintendent, Mr. Hayes, is a very nice 
man. He is an old military man, who 
has always been with gentlemen. He 
knows how to treat his fellow-men, and 
how to behave as a gentleman himself." 

"Hayes, Hayes, George Hayes! Why," 
said I, " Mr. Hayes is the Mayor of Wind- 
sor, is he not? I saw a large poster on 
which it said, 'By order of the Mayor, 
George Hayes.'" 

Field laughed, and telling me that it was 
only a slight mistake in the printing, he 
wished me good-morning, as he had to 
keep an appointment. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate that he knew me. 

Not wishing to disturb my friend Bragg 
for an hour, I strolled into the park, where 
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I saw all the Queen's horses being exercised, 
a sight I would have gone ten miles to 
witness any day. 

My night's adventure excited mirth in- 
stead of pity. Mr. and Mrs. Bragg said 
they were very sorry with a laughing face, 
and my own family laughed immoderately 
at my misfortune. Such is life ! 

Windsor is one of the two market-towns 
in Berkshire from which the corn averases 
are collected. Reading is the other town. 
Windsor corn-market affords a most glaring 
instance of the necessity for the revision 
of the system for the collection of this now 
imperfect information, inasmuch that the 
whole of the land on the one side of 
Windsor being occupied by the woods and 
forests and the Crown, Othello's occupation 
as a tenant-farmer in that neighbourhood 
is no more. The market is a perfect sham, 

YOL. II. K 
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kept up apparently for the meeting chi^j ' 
of a few dealers. Drop in there promis- 
cuously any Saturday afternoon and yon will 
see a miller, an oil-cake merchant, a sheep 
salesman, a baker, a coal merchant, an hotel 
proprietor, a newspaper reporter, a horse- 
dealer, a veterinary surgeon, and possibly 
behind one of the large pillars in the centre 
of the town-hall (which pillars, by-the-bye, 
don't touch the top, or support anything ; 
they were placed there in obedience to 
the instructions given to the architect, 
and, although he himself, having designed 
the building without these obstructions 
declared that they were unnecessary, he 
was compelled to erect these additional 
pillars ; so, to illustrate the soundness of 
his plan and the non-utility of the pillars, 
he left a small space, a defect that was 
not, I believe, noticed for many years. 
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between the pillars and the ceiling ; 

that space is now quite visible, but 

generations have attended the market, 

believing, no doubt, that those pillars are 

part and parcel of the building, and that 

it would not stand without them. These 

pillars are a very good illustration of 

many pillars of the present day who 

profess to support agriculture. It will 

be our duty to see if they touch the top 

and take their proper bearing. If they 

don't, then why should they take up 

space and pretend to bear with us ? 

Their room will be more acceptable than 

their company. We must climb to the 

top of such suspected pillars and have a 

look at them) — yes, if you look behind 

the pillars you may probably see a County 

Court bailiflf looking out for a farmer in 

case he should come to market. 

k2 
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A cattle market was once started in 
Windsor, but, although the Mayor of 
Windsor had an interest in it, and the 
salesman was one of the most shrewd 
men of business that Windsor has ever 
produced, the institution fell through 
and died a natural death. Is it, then, 
reasonable that the returns of such a 
miserable affair as Windsor market should 
rule the corn averages for Berkshire ? 
At High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 
where twenty times the business is 
transacted, no return is collected. I can 
only suppose that this is by reason of 
the price and quality of the wheat not 
being good enough in that district. 

The Board of Trade has sent us a form 
whereon, to make an agricultural return. 
We have to state thereon full particulars 
of all our crops and live stock in detail, 
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and Mr. T. H. Farrer says at the foot 
of the form : *'The object is solely to 
aflford information respecting the agriculture 
of the county, and is unconnected with 
the question of taxation." To this he 
adds that the matter is strictly private, 
and will not be published. 

Now in the days when \ve were bound 
down by lawyers and land agents to a 
four-field or a five -field system, the 
publication of such a return might have 
hampered a tenant-farmer considerably. 
Mr. Lawyer might sit in his oflice and 
see at a glance if we had one acre too 
much corn or one acre too little fallow; 
but there is an end to all these arbitrary 
measures now, and if the information 
sent to the Board of Trade is simply for 
the private amusement of that body 
being challenged as we are by a member 
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of the House of Commons to piU more 
brains into our business, we have agreed 
at our county meeting to state that we 
can't afford to keep a parcel of clerks at 
the Board of Trade to collect returns and 
then to make no public use of them- 
They are paid with the public money. 
No doubt this return is a very useful one, 
and we consider that it should no longer 
be shoved into the cupboard, but brought 
out and utilised. We are satisfied that 
the present system of collecting the com 
averages is incomplete and unjust. 

The farmer, who is said to put no brains 
into his business and is only saddled with 
the paying part, has little or nothing to 
do with the com averages. The corn- 
dealer, on the other hand, who puts all 
his brains into his business, a gentleman 
who takes the morning paper, keeps him- 
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self posted as to Mark Lane transactions, 
who knows the value of a parcel of com 
directly he sees it, and one who lives- 
by buying of the farmer below value, 
and selling at real value, has all to do 
with the corn averages, and nothing 
to do with the paying part. He doea 
not deal in rubbish; the farmer may 
keep his second-rate com and grind it, or 
do what he likes with it ; consequently, 
it never comes to market, and it is never 
returned. A good sample of com often 
changes hands from two to three times, 
and is returned each time by a diflferent 
dealer. Is this a just way to take the 
com average of England as the basis of 
tithe? 

At the village of Alcester I saw a. 
public-house the sign of which was repre- 
sented by a painting of five persons, and 
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out this agricultural depression. They 
have not as a body come forward to 
sympathise, to solace, and to comfort the 
families who have been ruined, but they 
have taken the poor man's lamb, even all 
that he had. 

There are a few, and a few only, instances 
to the contrary — ^instances where a really 
good man has said : " Thy lot shall be 
my lot, I will reduce my establishment, 
I will not press you, pay me what you 
can aflford until times are better." 

Compared, however, with the noble spirit 
in which many landowners have met their 
tenants, at what sacrifice we know not, 
the action of the tithe-owners has been 
arbitrary and unkind. Until the law is 
altered we must pay them, and the question 
is before us as to how we can pay them 
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find a man to wear them ; ay, and wear 
them in the interest of the landowner and 
the tenant-farmer. 

Then with reference to the priest. I am 
not one to upset the Established Church ; 
I had far rather dust and repair the old 
building. 

I find that even the most worldly-minded 
men who never go near a church, who 
openly abuse the clergy, and totally ignore 
the observances of the Sunday ; even these 
men will rarely take a new hand into 
their employment without a reference from 
the clergyman, and this in itself is a 
sufficient proof of their speaking against 
their own conscience. Nevertheless, it is 
the general opinion of the tenant-farmers 
of England that the clergy who have been 
tithe-holders have not met the unfortunate 
farmers in a true Christian spirit through- 
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out this agricultural depression. They 
have not as a body come forward to 
sympathise, to solace, and to comfort the 
families who have been ruined, but they 
have taken, the poor man's lamb, even all 
that he had. 

There are a few, and a few only, instancea 
to the contrary — instances where a really 
good man has said : " Thy lot shall be 
my lot, I will reduce my establishment, 
I will not press you, pay me what you 
can afford until times are better." 

Compared, however, with the noble spirit 
in which many landowners have met their 
tenants, at what sacrifice we know not, 
the action of the tithe-owners has been 
arbitrary and unkind. Until the law is 
altered we must pay them, and the question 
is before us as to how we can pay them 
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what is due, and not one farthing more 
or less. 

We think this Board of Trade return 
should form the basis of this payment. 
We see no reason why corn-dealers should 
have anything to do with the return. 
They are a parasitical class. We don't 
want them at all, much less to interfere 
with our business. 

If the return in question was filled in 
later in the season the farmer could easily 
compute the probable yield of his growing 
crop. He might be provided with post- 
free envelopes in which he could despatch 
not only an advice-note of an actual sale 
of grain, but also a sample of that grain. 
A book containing these advice-notes could 
be supplied to him, and if he carefully 
filled in the remaining counterpart, it 
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would be a most useful record for the 
farmer himself. From time to time he 
might make a return of the corn he used 
at home ; and when this is done, and not 
until it is done, will the corn averages be 
correctly taken. It will be easy to see 
if the farmer's sale-notes agree with the 
return he has forwarded of his whole 
growing crop. He will have no interest 
in disguising the truth, and nothing to 
pay for giving the information. Further 
than this, it will in very many cases be 
the farmer's first lesson in book-keeping. 
He will be able to take out from this 
book a complete return of his growth of 
corn, and to see which crop pays and 
which does not pay. He will be compelled 
to value the food given to his animals, 
and able to test profit or loss in a similar 
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manner. Books give rise to statements ; 
statements to discussion; discussion to 
suggestions; suggestions to improve- 
ments ; but without figures there is no 
proof. 



CHAPTER III. 

Like all busy men, I have at last under- 
taken more than I can accomplish, viz., 
the dissection of our poor-rate. I have 
been called to account at our monthly 
farmers' meeting, and have offered to resign 
the post of investigator. 

" Oh no, Mr. Hope," said my brother 
farmers; "none of your jibbing. Tou 
undertook it; carry it out." 

To tell you the truth, I wish that I had 
not undertaken it. My first idea was to 
get hold of the half-yearly returns, and 
then to put the poor-rate, as it were, 
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through a winnowing machine, to turn the 

handle, and to see through which screens 

the money goes, how much blows away for 

€ha£f, and to try and find out how it is 

that nothing comes down the spout but 

chickens' meat for the paupers. I thought 

I could easily get my head inside the 

machine, and see what they are up to with 

the machinery, and probably suggest some 

improvement as to the riddles, or perhaps 

the blower was on a bit too strong, or 

maybe the machine wanted oiling, or even 

the paupers' spout might be stopped up, 

so that only now and then a corn slips 

down that way ; because it seems to me 

such nonsense to winnow up such a great 

heap of com when the returns show that 

so little is used for the purpose for which 

the returns set forth the money is collected* 

I never was more deceived in my life. 
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for when I began to look into it I found 
that there are so many sieves wanted that 
I couldn't get a carriage of tailing corn 
for our workhouse unless I winnowed it 
over about ten times, and then all the 
other best samples would have to be sent 
oft' first, in newly branded sacks, and tied 
up with red tape. Why, it would take 
my men a fortnight to riddle it. I can't 
spare the barn just now, nor the time 
either, and I told my brother farmers they 
must wait until after harvest ; and between 
you and me, I should like to get out of the 
job altogether, for my proportion of the 
rate will not warrant my losing the time ; 
besides, it is ten to one if anyone thanks 
me for taking the trouble, and enemies you 
must make if you begin to tickle these fat 
''Jacks in office," especially if you steal a 
bone from either of them. 
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No, I have a good mind to say I will 
continue to grumble and pay, as we all 
used to do when times were better, and if 
any man made himself at all officious and 
began to inquire into this and that and 
the other, why we put him in as overseer 
of the poor, and that always effectually 
shut him up. We never heard any more 
of him. He attended the board meetings 
and affixed his signature to a lot of docu- 
ments that he knew no more about than a 
cat knows about her grandmother ; and, 
directly he could see his opportunity to 
make way for another busybody, he was 
glad to retire and to pay without ques- 
tioning for the future. The matter always 
proved to be quite too much out of the 
reach of his successor, who flew round the 
candle until he burned his wings, and then 
affixed his signature. Meanwhile paupers 
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starved, high officials flourished or bolted 
with the cash, and the English farmer and 
others continued to pay or to receive a 
peremptory summons, and be sold up to 
contribute to the maintenance of men who 
never did a da/s work in their life, and 
never mean to. Who are the poor ? The 
Bible says, "Blessed are the poor," so I 
don't think I will say any more about the 
poor themselves ; but I should like to say 
a little about the poor ratepayer. 

Society, craft, greed, profession, birthright, 
ignorance, and education, combine with 
modesty to draw the line which separates 
the " poor " from the ** poor ratepayer." 

" Society " turns up her nose at the poor 
ratepayer, and opens her back-door to the 
poor. Society vauntingly proclaims her 
assistance to the one and secretly rejoices 
at the downfall of the other. 
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'* Craft " may be the result of experience^ 
which teaches the man to look shabby, be 
humble, live well, and save money. 

" Greed " has many disciples, whose only^ 
aim is to prey upon others. 

"Profession" bars the door to outward 
admission of poverty. 

"Birthright often excludes a man from 
receiving what is due to his position in 
life, and his richer relations add to his 
calamities by reason of their openly 
proclaiming his failings. 

"Ignorance" enables many men to ac- 
knowledge charity as a natural provision. 

"Education" inspires men to be self- 
reliant, and to scorn the indecent approach 
to relief. 

" Modesty " is the mute applicant whose 
appeal is never heard. 

The line is most clearly drawn by " com- 

L 2 
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mendable pride " between the poor and the 
poor ratepayer. The moment a man and 
his family (a poor man I mean) places him- 
self on the respectable side of the line, 
he becomes a martyr to the laws of his 
country. If he should live in a town, he 
will be called upon to subscribe to the 
enormous rating of some local town board ; 
to erect and to maintain buildings and 
extravagance which are of no earthly use 
to him, and in which he is only likely 
to figure as a defendant. Some retired 
tradesman, who has been knighted, will 
probably suggest improvements and public 
works, requiring heavy sums of money; 
and although the members of the Town 
Council will themselves benefit by in- 
directly supplying the materials for their 
erection, the ratepayer will be obliged to 
touch his hat to the officers who spend 
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his money, or he will never get a job of 
dirt cart. 

** All these improvements are necessary," 
once said a heavy tradesman who ruled 
the roast of a provincial town. 

"Granted," said his opponent, "and if 
you sent an inspector to order that every 
poor man with a large family was provided 
with a leg of mutton once a week, and 
a four-roomed house, that would be 
equally necessary." 

Nevertheless, the respectable man has to 
contribute to all these extravagances at 
the dictation of a handful of upper trades- 
men, who, not content with prosperity in 
business, descend to land jobbery and deep 
schemes for their further self-aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of their poorer 
brethren. 

If this poor ratepayer falls sick, loses 
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his situation as clerk, or is unsuccessful in 
business, the first person who worries him, 
and finally summons him, is the rate- 
collector. In short, he prosecutes him 
for being too poor to help the poor. He 
sells him up ; the man has not a friend 
in the world to help him, simply because 
he is on the wrong side of the line. Had 
he been on the other side, and devoid of 
<5ommendable pride, he could h^ve been 
relieved, pitied, and provided with work. 
** Blessed are the poor,'' again I say. But 
I do not refer to the black-frocked gentle- 
men who swallow nine-tenths of our poor 
rate. Why, if you could go to a shop and 
buy a box of toys all dressed as the people 
are who claim a share of our poor rate, 
and set them out on your dining-room table, 
you would never believe what a nice lot 
of gentlemen we have for paupers. You 
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might find about a score of real paupers 
in one parish box, and you could stick 
them all on one of those ><| sort of toys, 
and work them up and down just to show 
that they were the cause of all this party 
of gexitlemen coming to see you; and you 
would find a lot of policemen in buttons 
which you could stick round the paupers 
to see that they didn't get off the 
pegs, whilst the lawyers and paymasters, 
collectors, clerks, relieving-officers, doctors, 
lunatic asylum managers, registrars, but- 
chers, bakers, and candlestick-makers had 
a regular good feast at the expense of the 
ratepayers. If the box was furnished 
properly, you would find the best of 
everything in the workhouse-manager's 
larder, including asparagus and cream, 
horses and carriages to take them round 
the table, and I am sure you would 
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never despise the poor again, but sub- 
scribe freely to the support of so many 
nice gentlemen. 

After all, perhaps you might think it 
a little hard that they didn't pay more 
attention to the poor old chaps on the 
see-saw. I think myself they drive a hard 
bargain with them, and saw them up and 
down a good deal when they might let 
them rest, but it must be remembered 
that paupers are like the fishes in the 
Westminster Aquarium, there by name only 
— the Aquarium filled when the cases were 
empty. So does the column fill for the 
common charges. It doesn't matter about 
the fishes or the paupers; only children 
and naturalists ever look at them. If they 
all dried up, the master would get some 
more in some day, and the only gentle- 
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man who really costs much to keep is 
that outdoor crocodile. 

To people who don't go to London I 
should say, all nonsense about the fishes 
at the Aquarium ; and to brother-farmers 
I do say, all nonsense about paupers as 
regards the poor rate. That isn't the little 
game at all. We ought to peep behind 
the door though, as an old coach pro- 
prietor once did. He had a number of 
cabs out on hire. At night his drivers 
came home and put their horses up, and 
then paid the proportion of what they said 
they had earned for driving passengers 
about. The master suspected one man of 
not paying a sufficient proportion of his 
earnings, so one dark night he shuffled 
down the yard in his slippers to see if 
he could learn anything about the takings 
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of this man, who was then engaged put- 
ting his horse in. The master peeped 
through the crack of the door behind 
which the cab-driver was engaged count- 
ing out a pocketful of shillings, the pro- 
ceeds of the day's takings ; and having 
imbibed freely with his passengers, the 
driver was unconsciously talking aloud to 
himself. He extended his left hand, and 
producing the coins with his right, he 
placed them in three separate piles along 
his hand, exclaiming each time, " One for 
master, two for myself, and one for me/' 
Finally, he came to one odd one, and was 
debating aloud as to who should possess 
it, when his master, fearing that any 
further silence would deprive him of his 
only chance, called aloud, "Hang it, Jim, 
give master the odd onel" 

This little story brings me again to 
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the poor rate, the great drivers of which 
seem to claim all but the odd one. As 
regards their winno wing-machine, I wish 
they would patent it and make America 
a present of the patent, so that her corn 
might be dearer ; and as regards my infor- 
mation to the Farmers' County Association, 
I shall recommend that we invite Arthur 
Sketchley to write us "Mrs. Brown on 
the Poor Law ; " but as regards the cost 
of the machinery, it seems to me that the 
enormous expenditure results entirely from 
our own indifference and our readiness to 
employ others to do for us what we ought 
to do, and formerly did, for ourselves. 

If we employ all these gentlemen, why, 
they must be paid. The moment they are 
in office they naturally look about to make 
things a bit better for one another. You 
increase my salary ; I find a job for you. 
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You recommend this ; I get you the con- 
tract. You pass this account ; I do so-and- 
so for you. 

You asked for legislation on the subject, 
and have obtained it. Get out of the net 
if you can. What is everybody's business 
is nobody's business. 

A friend of mine in Wales having written 
me to send him a short-homed bull calf, 
it necessitated my taking a journey by 
rail to Wootton Bassett. Lefroy was still at 
large, and the stout police-sergeant of the 

« 

local constabulary stood at the railway gate 
at Wootton Bassett to receive tickets as we 
passed out of the station. No doubt the 
passengers were thus released earlier, as the 
staff of the station is so very small that 
passengers become the prisoners of the raU- 
way company until the lad porter, whose pay 
doubtless is about ten shillings per week. 
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could spare a few moments of his valuable 
time to let men of business go free by 
taking their tickets. I saw at a glance that 
this county policeman was on the look-out 
for Lefroy. I, being a stranger, of course 
attracted his attention, although I in no 
way resemble Lefroy. However, to let him 
see that I was disgusted with the conduct 
of the railway company thus subjecting all 
their passengers to the vulgar scrutiny of 
this Bumble kind of inspector, I refused to 
hand him my ticket, and I defied him to 
arrest my progress. 

"Mind," said he, "I don't arrest 'e fur 
Lefroy." 

" I doubt not," I replied, " that you are 
capable of conceiving the resemblance ; 
but I advise you rather to study your 
own reflection in the mirror as a future 
large Claimant." 
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I spent the evening with the Mayor 
of Wootton Bassett; and, although it ia 
said of one of the mayors of that place, 
that, on his attention being called to the 
inverted position of a newspaper he was 
reading, he exclaimed, "And can't the 
Mayor of Wootton Bassett read the news- 
paper upside down if he mind to it ! "^ 
still, I glory in a farmer who, as mayor 
of the town, has eflfectually kept oflF all 
local boards and squabble institutions 
where tinkers and tailors fight like sewer- 
rats for the direction of the sewage, and 
who, having conceived an idea, set to 
work to force it down the throats of 
their fellow-tradesmen, to the everlasting 
misery of the ratepayer. "What is dirt?" 
inquired one English statesman. "Simply 
matter in the wrong place," answered 
another. So is town sewaore in the 
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wroDg place when it is being washed 
underground and pumped about for the 
amusement of the engineers. The greater 
part of the fertilising property is washed 
out of it. Not even the trout can feed 
on it in the sewers, as they did formerly 
in the rivers; and, although England 
imports annually sufficient of fish, flesh, 
fowl, and vegetables to enrich the whole 
of the land, false delicacy buries the 
residue or sends it out to sea, and the 
half of our land at this moment is 
barely capable of producing a new corn 
for an old one. 

Not so with the Chinese, for they 
collect every fertilising atom. If you 
doubt what I say, I will refer you to 
the short-sighted English officer who, 
marching at the head of his company 
during the Chinese War, found himself 
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suddenly collected in one of these recep- 
tacles, and was honoured by his fellow- 
officers with the sobriquet of " The 
Marquis of Tyleet." From these receptacles 
it is loaded into old junks and floated 
down the river. These junks are called 
poo-poo-tubs, and wishing to give the 
English a lesson as to the strength of 
their contents, the Chinese floated one 
of these junks across the bows of a 
paddle-steamer, and blew her up as a 
specimen. Ask the officers of the Bulldog 
to tell you all about it, and you will 
not only fail to be surprised that we 
get gunpowder tea from China, but you 
will see that in England we waste a 
property that the Chinese would gladly 
receive could we only get sailors to steer 
it to their shores. 

I bought a calf for my friend — it came 
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to our market town amongst a lot more 
— at a nominal charge, and I took it to 
the station to despatch it to its place 
of destination. 

" Have you brought a certificate of 
health ? " inquired the clerk. 

"Yes," I had that ready for him. 

"Are you going to send it in a crate 
or in a sack ? " further inquired the 
clerk. 

" Neither," I said. 

" Then," replied the clerk, " we can't 
carry the calf. If you look to page 107 
of our table you will see that those are 
the instructions." 

So I invested in a pennyworth ot 
Great Western Kail way time-tables — a 
very cheap pennyworth, I must say — 
and on page 107 I found the most 
unnatural collection I ever read of. 

VOL. II. M 
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Lambs and sucking-pigs were classified 
as one — pianos and ice-cream carts were 
packed next to each other; newspapers 
and milk ditto ; and beneath the corpse 
rates came a notification that if you wanted 
any further information you must apply 
to IMr. G. N. Tyrrell, the superintendent 
of the line. As if a fellow could require 
any earthly information beyond the rate 
for his corpse, which is Is. per mile in a 
horse-box ; less than the freight of a live 
donkey for a short distance. I found calves. 
It said they were to be conveyed only in 
sacks or crates, and that in no 'case were 
they to be conveyed at a less rate than 
for two dogs. 

This last paragraph must have been 
written for them by Artemus Ward, and 
as a calf cannot keep its legs in a crate, 
or get its legs out of a sack, I took that 
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as a joke also. A happy thought struck 
me, so I tramped up the stone steps to 
the top of the station, (railway upper 
ofl&ces are generally up a lot of stone steps 
so as to take the steam out of you before 
you go to make a complaint), and there I 
saw a sub-manager. 

" Sir," said I, " this calf is going a long 
distance. May I cut holes in a sack and 
leave his legs at liberty? I think that 
will meet the case." 

" Certainly not," replied that gentleman. 
" The calf must be in the sack." 

" But he will be in the sack all but his 
legs." 

'* We can't allow it," replied the manager. 
^* There are the rules ; you must abide by 
them. Put the calf in a crate if he is too 
large for a sack." 

" Come, sir," I said, " it is not a ' crate ' 
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matter. Let the little * crater' go legs 
free." 

" Sir," replied the sub-manager, " I know 
my business. If you think I'm going to let 
that calf go without a crate you make a 
'crate* mistake." 

I had to get a crate and board the 
bottom of it ; and, after missing two 
trains, the unhappy calf took train, care 
being taken by the railway company that 
he was not charged less than two dogs. 

If you have time to read it, look up 
dogs, page 107, and you will see that the 
instructions as to dogs are good. They 
remind me of the old joke in one of the 
funny papers where an old lady, travel- 
ling with her maid, had a parrot, a cat, 
a dog, some rabbits, and a tortoise, and 
inquired the charge of a railway porter, 
who enlightened her as follows ; 
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" Cats is dogs, 'm ; rabbits is dogs, and 
birds is dogs, but this here tortoise is a 
hinsect ; there ain't no charge for he." 

Calves, too, are dogs, I find. As to 
insects, I sincerely wish the company- 
would make a charge for their convey- 
ance, which might prevent passengers 
from sometimes forgetting to take them 
with them when they leave the train. 
Finally, about dpgs; they say the Great 
Western Kailway Company are not, and 
will not be, common carriers of dogs. 

Never mind, G.W.K.; don't cry, old 
monster. We don't wish to bully you. 
We don't want you to be common carriers 
of dogs and litters of puppies. We only 
want you to be reasonable carriers of 
common things. If we were asked as to 
your internal management, we should say 
that your energies were expended in cut- 
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ting down the men's wages, instead of 
increasing and dealing with the traflSc. 
What is the good of cutting off the 
horses' com until they get too weak to 
do a day's work ? I like to see them with 
a good spirit, able and willing to work an 
extra hour or two at busy seasons, and on 
good terms with the carter, who should be 
the man to come and ask me for an extra 
gallon of beans, rather than help me ta 
starve the poor animals even if I would. 
If I was to tell my carter he could have 
a rise of five shillings a week to drive his 
horses without com, I know very well 
that he would give me notice to leave. 
There are societies, too, for the protection 
of dumb animals. 

"Well, papa," said my daughters one 
tea-time, *^you have been having rather a 
jolly time of it lately, whilst we have beea 
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prisoners at Famborough Hall. Are you 
going to be always about the country 
like this, and not take either of us with 
you 

'^Prisoners, indeed!" I replied. "Do 
you call life at a farmhouse imprisonment ? 
You have had your brother George at home 
of late. David has been here a great deal ; 
and with abundance of occupation, I can't 
see how you liken it to imprisonment." 

"I don't think," said my wife, *^that 
it was meant in that sort, was it, my 
dears ? " 

'* Not exactly, mamma ; but we begin to 
feel a little dull." 

*'Poor little things, do you feel dull?" 
I said. "Then you shall have a little 
garden-party just to cheer you up. I 
have been looking through the gardener's 
account-book, and I see that we can 
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afford to ask a few friends to help us bud 
the roses. This is the season, and I will 
get you to write to a few friends, Laura, 
and ask them to come and help bud the 
roses. Ask them, also, if they can bring a 
few buds of their best roses to help us with 
the budding." 

" Thank you, thank you, papa dear," 
said Fanny ; " I am so sorry we accused 
you of forgetting us. Aunt Mary Ann is 
coming on Monday. May we have our 
party whilst she is staying with us ? " 

" Say the Wednesday following, my 
dears, if it will not interfere with your 
father's appointments." 

'' That will do nicely," I replied. '' Let 
it be just a plain old-fashioned tea-party, 
with a nice cold supper to follow. You 
girls can make some fancy pastry, blanc- 
mange, and so on, and your mother will 
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teach you how to make a sillabub and 
tipsy-cake. Let us try the currant wine. 
Take care there is plenty of home-made 
ginger-beer in stone bottles ; a little 
real lemonade, and a drop of whisky for 
my farmer friends ; some good tobacco, 
and no scarcity of long pipes. Tell the 
gardener to save you some mushrooms for tea. 
He sent two bushels to market last week." 

'* Leave it all to us, papa, but tell the 
keeper to shoot us some rabbits, and we 
should like a leveret-pie." 

**You can have rabbits, Laura, but I do 
not mean to kill any leverets, unless the 
reaping-machine cuts a few over, until the 
Squire has had some shooting. I am sure 
he is very good to us, and I am anxious 
that he and his friends shall have good 
sport. You have some young pigeons — 
make them into pies." 
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*^ Oh, Pa, we sell them," replied Fanny. 
"We can't spare the pigeons for house- 
keeping, unless Ma pays us for them," 

" Pay them, my dear," I said to my wife ; 
"and mind, if we have good luck with 
the roses, they will have to pay for all 
the roses they cut." 

" Wait till the roses come," said Laura, 
** and see." 

And so it was settled that Farnborough 
Hall should have a garden-party to bud 
roses. I certainly have been about a good 
deal lately, and I must say that, with 
the exception of that night in the jeweller's 
shop, I have enjoyed myself. The greatest 
mistake a business man makes is to put 
by all opportunities of diversion until he 
shall have retired from business. Men 
whose minds have been actively engaged 
in the great battle of life rarely live long 
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if they suddenly throw it up and retire 
to the country or to some suburban villa. 
They have no taste for agricultural pursuits, 
or even for garden labour; and, usually, 
after a three months' rest, they are the 
most unhappy men in the world. Having 
postponed all their relaxation of business 
until they could devote all their time to 
pleasure, they are without the natural 
means of spending even one happy day. 
They even find that they are almost 
strangers to the minds of their own 
children. Diflferences often arise, travelling 
is resorted to, sea-side is tried ; but it is 
all a failure, and Jones, Brown, and Kobin- 
son would be far happier men had they 
studied their own families earlier in life, 
and later on retained a small interest in 
the business, demanding their occasional 
presence at the shop. Jones, Brown, and 
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Eobinson are often respected as leading 
tradesmen, but they rarely pass muster as 
gentlemen, for it is difficult to make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear. I was most un- 
comfortable towards the latter end of my 
holiday and before taking Farnborough 
Hall. Sometimes I was at a loss to know 
in which direction to bend my steps. I 
felt that I was a lot out of catalogue. Still 
I really think that we as a body are free 
from pomposity. The gentlemen-farmers, 
as they were called, and the retired grocer 
have already ceased to hold land as tenant- 
farmers. Distress has, therefore, done good 
work in that direction. Such theoretical 
occupants did much to misdirect the land- 
owners. I have been asked to report as 
to the prospect of harvest and general crop 
in this district, and have sent in the report 
as foUows : 
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Wheat, an average crop of corn, but 
little straw. 

Barley, exceptionally good. 

Oats, very bad indeed. 

Peas, an average crop. 

Beans, we don't grow them. 

Hay crop light but well secured. 

Mangel, sweeds, and turnips late, but a 
plant secured after some trouble, and now 
doing well. 

It is the best season we have had in 
England for the past six years. The spring 
was most favourable for killing the weeds, 
but it was too cold and windy for the 
oats. They could not put up with the 
constant cold draught of wind and frosty 
nights. 

If we have a pretty good harvest-time 
to house the corn in, I calculate that I 
should be able to pay a rental were I 
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compelled to do so ; but what is more 
pleasing to me is the knowledge that the 
greater part of my land^ foul as it was, 
is now tolerably clean. This is more than 
I had anticipated. It is encouraging. It 
is pro bono publico. 

Our garden has been quite a sight. I 
am quite satisfied that it is a branch of 
the industry worthy the attention of the 
farmer who always has the great secret 
of success, viz. a barrow-load of good 
manure at hand. Not a week has passed 
but the gardener has packed up a load in 
our market conveyance of fruit, vegetables, 
and even mushrooms and flowers, for the 
town shops. We first secured enough for 
our own use, and then, contrary to past 
custom, we denied the birds the remainder 
of the fruit. English gentry do not 
hesitate to send the surplus produce of 
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their greenhouses and gardens to their 
fruiterer. Let us profit by their example. 

It is most important for a farmer, whilst 
he is gardening on a large scale with horses 
and ploughs, to be able to see what the 
land is capable of producing under spade 
husbandry directed with skill, which is 
capable of extension until it requires the 
whole of his horses and implements pe- 
riodically to assist the modern farmer, the 
gardener, and even the whole of his farm 
to produce one or two crops of perishable 
vegetation which may steam safely into the 
English markets, without fear of foreign 
competition. 

One of my neighbours has been growing 
potatoes rather extensively this year, and, 
I having solicited information on the subject, 
he directed the gentleman who supplied 
him with seed to call on me. It was 
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Mr. Brinkworth, of the firm of Brinkworth 
and Sons, Keading, Berks, who, it appears, 
are large growers and dealers in potatoes, 
both at home and abroad. He brought 
with him specimen potatoes of this year's 
growth, which he informs me they are now 
lifting as follows : 

Per acre, 
tons cwt. 

Brink worth's Improved Snowflake 8 10 
Magnum Bonum .. . ... ... 7 

Schoolmaster ... ... ... 5 5 

The potatoes are very large, and the 
yield is very encouraging ; and what is 
more to the interest of those occupying 
land is, that these people supply a want 
that has been most alarmingly perceptible 
of late, viz. good sound seed on credit 
until harvest-time, and a guarantee to take 
the crop at a price which at the present 
moment exceeds the market price. 
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My readers will remember my descrip- 
tion of a poor English farmer's homestead 
which I visited in the spring, where the 
farmer had just planted his last row of 
potatoes, or, let me say rather, the last 
row he could borrow, for he told me that 
he had arranged to divide the produce 
with a neighbour, who had just brought 
the potato seed in a donkey and cart ; 
and I do not hesitate that you will agree 
with me that a tradesman of this class 
deserves the support of the agriculturist 
in such a straightforward, legitimate trans- 
action. Mr. Brinkworth's business, if I 
understood him rightly, is not only in 
supplying good sound seed for home pur- 
poses, but also in the growth and trans- 
mission of English seed to France, 
Germany, and other parts, which at once 
explains his anxiety to secure a sufficient 
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quantity of potatoes grown from his own 
seedy and on which he can depend as being 
true. He tells me that he sends one of his 
own men round the country to go through 
the fields to eradicate any strange potato^ 
allowing the farmer for their absence in the 
crop. His circular of undertaking is as 
follows : 

Txw.owto. per ton. pertoa. 

Bnnkwortli's ) Sufficient to 

Improved > 7 4 plant 12 £6 £5 10 
Snowflake ) acres. 

To plant 5 
Magnum Bonum 3 acres. £5 £4 15 

To plant 2 J 
Schoolmaster ... 1 10 acres. £10 £9 

Potatoes for cooking purposes to be worked OTer a 
2-incli riddle, and the seed over a l-inch ditto. 

The price allowed, therefore, compares 
most favourably with the price charged 
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for seed, which was quoted by advertising 
seed merchants. 

Brinkworth'g 
prioe. 

Snowflake £13, as against Snowflake £Q 

Magnum Bonnin £12, „ Magnum Bonum £5 
Schoolmaster ... £ 1 6, ,, Schoolmaster ... £ 1 

The undertaking on his part to relieve 
the farmer of the crop at the above prices, 
secures to the grower a fair remuneration 
for his labour. He is in no anxiety about 
a purchaser for a perishable crop, which, 
indeed, a crop of potatoes becomes with- 
out the necessary knowledge and store- 
room. 

Brinkworth and Sons' system further 
proves to me that potato-growing in 
England is one of the things of the future, 
and their undertaking to provide seed and 
take to the crop, relieves me of all further 
responsibility in the matter. I only wish 

N 2 
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that all my arguments could be so con- 
clusive. I shall give them a trial in 
1882. 

The weather has been unusually dry and 
very hot. We, being near the river, have 
not suffered for the want of water. One 
of my sisters, who farms in a hilly 
country, has been obliged to send three 
miles for water for all purposes. The buU 
is the gentleman who usually draws the 
water three miles uphill, with apparent 
ease ; but this year her bull has obstinately 
refused to render that assistance. 

" Taurus nonvult aquam trahere, sed 
iratus est." It has cost her the outlay 
necessitated by the purchase of an ad- 
ditional horse. The horse cannot draw as 
much as the bull, and costs more to keep. 
^ The construction of water-tanks on the 
hills is one of the provisions of the Rivers 
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Flooding Bill. That construction, together 
with the removal of mud and obstructions in 
the rivers themselves, would tend to improve 
matters if it so happens that we are not 
all parched or drowned before it becomes 
law. 

Our cattle have done well on roast meat, 
far better than they do when we have too 
much rain and a superabundance of washy 
herbage, and the weaned lambs are now at 
home eating off the latermath clover. I 
never care to mow the second crop of 
clover, and am of opinion that taking a 
second crop of clover for hay is a penny- 
wise -and -pound -foolish operation. The 
clover has seeded wonderfully this year. 
No doubt next year's stubble will be full 
of it ; better that than couch-grass for the 
sheep. 

« Hope," said the Squire one morning, " I 
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trust you can spare me an hour, for I wish 
to have a chat with you with reference to 
the cottagers and the poorer part of my 
tenantry. I have, I think, corrected, so 
far as it Ues in my power, the grievances 
of my farm tenants ; and I am now anxious 
to do something for the peasantry." 

" Certainly, sir," I replied. '* I am quite 
at your service, for the time 'twixt hay and 
harvest is the farmer's most leisure time. 
If we get the hay pretty well, and the 
com looks promising, we have little to do 
but to walk round and look at it." 

And to my readers I would say that no 
miser ever enjoys a display of his money- 
bags so much as a farmer enjoys a stroll 
round his fields of golden corn in the 
evening after the men have left their work, 
and ere the reapers' task is done. When 
it is fine, I generally take my wife round 
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for a little stroll in the evening, and some- 
times I lift her up to look oyer the top 
of a field of com, and explain to her how 
it was ploughed and sown, and what dress- 
ing was pot on it ; and she takes as mueh 
interest in it as I do ; and then we get as 
far as the sheep, or maybe down to the 
meadows to see the calves, or down to see 
the boys' rabbits. The children often laugh 
at us, and say, there go the courting couple, 
but we don't care. A good wife is half the 
battle for a farmer, and she can't be agood wife 
for a farmer if she doesn't take an interest in 
all things growing and living, and knows 
all about them. It disheartens a farmer to 
find that he has married a woman who 
has no interest in common with him, and 
whose only aim is to cut a dash and get 
into the town to buy finery, or to invite 
a lot of dressed-up people to visit 
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Such a one generally gets bowing about 
after the parson, and pushing her way where 
she isn't wanted; and the farmer, finding 
no society able to understand him at home, 
often stays longer than he ought to at the 
market-table, and leaves her to direct his 
ultimate ruin, and to bring his family up 
only to find that the people they have 
helped to entertain don't know them. 

"It is very warm here," said the 
Squire. 

"Yes," I replied, "but it is cool in the 
summer-house. Shall we go there, and 
what can I offer you?" 

" I should like a little milk, if you have 
any. I usuaUy drink milk in the morning 
as being the best of all beverages for hard 
work." 

The milk was soon forthcoming, and 
the arbour proving a very cool and shady 
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retreat, my landlord assumed an easy 
attitude, and bade me be seated. 

"Well, now, Mr. Hope," said he, "you 
and I are better acquainted, and although 
I thought from our very first interview 
that we should get on well together, I must 
say that I look upon you as my model 
tenant. I have observed that whatever 
you undertake you do thoroughly, and 
that is where so many farmers have failed. 
During the past wet seasons they were 
content just to scramble the corn in any- 
how, and leave all the rest to chance, 
whereas I am convinced had they but 
planted the half of their farms, and done 
it thoroughly, they would have been better 
off", to say nothing about the labour they 
would have saved. Farming, in my opinion, 
is a great institution, Mr. Hope. It is the 
natural occupation of man, the chief subject 
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in the Bible, a business that is neyer 
thoroughly mastered. It is capable of 
infinite development, and of late it has 
been pushed to the wall for the benefit 
of the merchants of England. I consider 
it to be the duty of every landowner to 
give the matter his attention. Legislation 
might do something, but we too often find 
that the man who is always running to 
a lawyer is finally a victim to his own 
ferocity, and that the man who regards 
a lawyer as an infernal machine is usually 
best oflf in the long run. I am proud to 
say that all the farms on my estate are 
let, and that I am holding no tenant to 
an unreasonable lease. The income is 
curtailed, but better this than let the land 
go to ruin. Setting aside the immense 
responsibility of holding this estate, I teU 
those who blame me for taking the steps 
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I have^ that time will prove that I am 
right. So far, then, my mind is at reat; 
but what I wish to speak to you more 
particularly about is the peasantry, or, as 
they have been latterly called, the labourers. 
The change in their description, if I am 
rightly informed, came in with the poor 
law. My father left me some papers on 
the subject. It was his conviction that 
* the peasantry ' were a class necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the land — that 
the poor law was demoralising, and that 
it would end in the destruction of a sound 
and necessary body of the community. 
Now, I really think, Mr. Hope, that his 
words have been verified, and I think that 
the want of a sound body of labourers is 
due in a great measure to this poor law. 
No doubt that agitation, cruel and un- 
reasonable in its day, has effectually 
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drowned the voice of the farm labourer. 
Capital and labour fought for a year or so. 
Tenant-farmers and machinery were con- 
fronted by Joseph Arch and the principles 
of boycotting, until three years of successive 
rain fell, effectually drowning all voices ; 
and poverty having cast her cold wing 
over farmer and labourer alike, they are 
now ready to work together again to 
produce food for the million. , Before I say 
more on the subject, tell me what price 
per acre you are going to pay for reaping 
the corn?'' 

"At our last farmers' meeting, sir, we 
arranged to pay 8s. per acre for oats, and 
105. and 11 5. for the wheat and barley; 
5s. per acre for tying after the machine ; and 
I was deputed to ask you to charge the 
same at your home-farm, as some of your 
tenants say it creates dissatisfaction when 
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the Squire pays more for his labour than 
his tenants do." 

"Certainly, certainly; I quite see that, 
and although I wish to devise a scheme 
for the improvement of the peasants, I in 
no way wish to work against my tenants, 
I told my steward to attend the meeting. 
He neglected to do so. We have had some 
unpleasantness, which I wish to explain 
to you ; but let us pursue the question of 
labour. Am I right in the conclusion that 
in 1881 the English farmer will get his 
corn cut for less money than, say, in 1851, 
at which period he almost universally pro- 
vided many of the hands with some food 
and beer in addition to this sum of 
money ? " < 

"You are, sir." 

" Then agitation has blown away ? " - ^' 
" It has, and no scarcity of labourers. 
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I could set on twenty reapers to-morrow 
morning if I wanted them." 

"And what do you all intend to do as 
regards supplying the harvest cart-hands 
with beer, tea, or food? I have been 
inundated with brewers' circulars and 
teetotalers' protests." 

"At our meeting we fully discussed 
the question. Some of us — myself for 
one — wished to give a certain quantity 
of beer, others tea and oatmeal water ; 
finally, we agreed to provide nothing, 
but to pay Is. a day to each man and 
6d. to each boy, in lieu of any pro- 
vision of the kind. We are thus relieved 
of any responsibility at a season when my- 
self and son hope to be buUding the ricka. 
The labourers demand overtime after six 
o'clock. There is no calling them up at 
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four o'clock in the morning to save a field 
of wheat, and there is no mutual satis- 
faction in having worked by moonlight to 
hasten the harvest-home, to which man 
and master folmaerly looked forward with 
interest and satisfaction. Many of our 
reapers — in fact, the greater part of them 
— ^will be strangers, who shoulder their 
baskets so soon as the com is cut.'\ 

"That," said the Squire, "is the very 
point I was coming to. We have lost the 
resident labourer. Although the agricul- 
tural districts are now thinly populated, 
the poor rate is still high, and a swarm 
of tramps demand food and lodging at 
our workhouses from day to day at the 
expense of ratepayers who get nothing in 
return from them. The land is labour- 
starved, and the tramp escapes work. Who 
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is this tramp ? Was he bom a tramp, or 
how came he to be a begging tramp ? 
Why doesn't he go to work ? " 

" This is a matter, sir, that I have been 
trying to work out. I may or may not 
have solved the problem, but I think it is 

thus : the fluctuation of trade continually 
throws men, trained only to a particular 
branch of some industry, out of employ- 
ment in some particular town. A man of 
this description, earning, maybe, good 
wages, has no taste for common labour. 
He lingers with his family, probably until 
he has spent his last shilling. The poor- 
law says to that man : ' We can't relieve 
you unless you come into the house.' 
The man hears of work, or a probability 
of getting work of this kind at a town far 
distant. He has no money to buy food for 
his children, much less for his railway-fare, 
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SO lie leaves them chargeable to the parish, 
and he sets out to 'tramp it/ The few 
coppers his friends, have clubbed together 
to collect to *help him on the road' are 
soon spent. Destitute, and without the 
means of getting a night's lodging, he puts 
his head into a public-house, and pleadingly 
says to the customers who are drinking at 
the bar : ' Any of you gentlemen help a 
man to a copper to get him a night's lodg- 
ing?' The landlord of the public-house 
calls to him : ^ Come, trot on ; we don't 
allow begging here.' He casts one look of 
hungry appeal to the bystanders ; the land- 
lord motions him to be off, when probably 
the poorest of the party fumbles beneath his 
honest smockfrock, and says : ' Here, my lad, 
is a penny for you.' (The poor are always 
the first to help the poor, all honour to them.) 

The action of this man shames the rest 
VOL. n. o 
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of the bystanders. One by one they find 
a penny, and most likely someone asks the 
shivering mendicant to have a pint of beer, 
followed, perhaps, by the landlord himself 
raking out a piece of bread and cheese. 
The unhappy countenance brightens. He 
says, * Thank you all kindly, gentlemen,* 
and he starts on the road ^a beggar.^ He 
does not get work at the place* he hoped 
to get it at. He meets other tramps at 
the casual ward practised in the art of 
begging. When that man left home his 
intentions were honest, but he is dis- 
appointed; he is driven into the casual 
ward by the police, and he learns the 
trade. He dares not go home, for there 
is a warrant out against him directed by 
the poor-law commissioners for deserting 
his wife and family. He soon becomes 
inured to the business. Tramps have their 
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houses of meeting. They have their lucky 
hits, their little jokes, they do no work. 
They find a good fire and cheap provision 
at regular houses of call, and the means we 
take by * poor-law' to exterminate paupers are 
the chief instrument to manufacture them." 

** Mr. Hope, I think what you say, speak- 
ing, no doubt, from authentic fact, indi- 
cates one of the great causes that swamp 
us with tramps ; and England, the only 
country in the world which boasts of a 
poor law, has more paupers than any other 
nation. Do you see any remedy for the 
vil you name?" 

" I say, sir, collar these able-bodied men ; 

make them do a week's work when they 

are found ; moderate the punishment for 

desertion ; help them to find work, and 

they will be only too glad to get back 

to the trade they have deserted." 

2 
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" We might go a step farther, Mr. Hope. 
We might make a universal poor rate, so 
that when one particular branch of our 
industry is in trouble it may not further 
be distressed by the enormity of the local 
poor rate. These, however, are general 
matters. What I wish to ask you is — If 
you think that holding out some local 
inducement, such as granting to each 
cottager an acre of land with his cottage, 
would have a beneficial efiect ? I do 
not think it is right that capital should 
bear animosity against labour, but I think 
that capital, having fought a hard battle 
and won, should now come forward in 
the spirit that should characterise the 
actions of every Englishman, and shake 
hands with labour. We have legislated 
for the labourer and failed. We have 
taken the common rights from him, and 
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cannot get a sufficient rental to enable us 
to pay the tithe, and now I think that 
if we came forward and offered the 
necessary concessions to give the farm 
labourer the inducements to remain in his 
parish instead of dragging from county to 
county, from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, 
his children would be less inclined to 
desert the occupation of their fathers, and 
to swell the list of clerks and tramps, 
resulting from the crammed state of par- 
ticular branches of light employment, the 
applicants for which are daily increased 
by the School Board." 

"Keally, Sir Hugh, I am incompetent 
to give advice on such a weighty subject. 
For my own part I should like to revive 
all the old-fashioned habits, and to see 
man and master as they were ; but it 
cannot be, the spirit of the age is opposed 
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to it. My fellow tenant-farmers have 
little or no sympathy with the labourer 
who, having shown his independence, 
dresses his famUy and addresses his 
employer in a manner that engenders 
no kindly feeling. The common rights 
were undoubtedly the mainstay and the 
refuge of a valuable portion of the com- 
munity, viz. the peasantry. A few sheep, 
four geese, a pig, and maybe a heifer, 
running on the common, formed the prop 
of many a happy family. The old people 
who looked after them gave sound advice 
to their children who laboured. The fatting 
the pig was a matter of business when 
labour was abimdant, and a source of 
comfort in the winter. The old man him- 
self was available for a little thatching when 
the stronger hands were wanted in the 
field. He was able to buy a little copse 
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wood, and to sell it in the town in the 
winter. There was a home for his daughters 
when they were out of service, who were 
ever ready to send a trifle from their wages 
to keep up the old happy home of their 
childhood. The grandchildren leased the 
com after harvest, and the horse -rake 
would have been scouted. The best of 
domestic servants, and the strongest of 
labourers, sprang from these people, and 
the greatest calamity that ever happened 
to them was when one of their children 
' enlisted for a soldier.' Alas ! how the 
picture has altered ! As a lad, I remetnber 
trotting round with a horse and cart, and 
buying up full-grown geese at 25. 6d. each, 
to run on the stubble. I took a drive 
round the old neighbourhood but a few 
days since. The old cottages are pulled 
down, the Enclosures Act has swept the 
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poor man's paradise into the wealthy man's 
estate. Stalwart young trees grow where 
broad roads expanded their breadth of 
beautiful grass for the poor. Brambles and 
game are the only occupants of the strip of 
stolen land. The common land is thrown 
into fields, which, being without a tenant, 
are rapidly resuming the character that is 
natural to them. Here and there already the 
green furze which fed the poor man's donkey 
is making its reappearance. The poor man's 
donkey is no more, and the man himself in 
the workhouse. His daughter has only the 
^ servants' home ' to fly to when she is out 
of a situation. My lord who owns the 
estate is abroad, and the mansion is shut 
up. The farm, which let for 800Z. per 
annum, and paid the salary of the clergy- 
man, is now re-let for 200/., and the parson 
has sent in his resignation. The sons of 
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the poor man have no sympathy with the 
farmer. Several of them are compelled to 
live where the amount they pay for rent 
entitles them to vote for the election of a 
member of Parliament. What do you think 
they will vote for, Sir Hugh ? " 

*' Mr. Hope, I think they might well vote 
for their old cottage, half an acre of ground, 
and a common-right, for one shilling, or one 
shilling and sixpence per week, the price at 
which their houses were formerly let to 
them. Your picture of the past illustrates 
so exactly what I have thought, that if I 
am spared I am determined to do something 
to assist to re-establish that most necessary 
class to the well-being of the landlord and 
his tenant — the peasantry. I do not 
believe in establishing a number of very 
small farmers. The Irish people have 
proved to us that in these days of steam- 
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cultivation and foreign competition, it is 
impossible for any but market-gardeners in 
the neighbourhood of a town to live off a 
small piece of land ; but I do believe in en- 
couraging the labourer to take some interest 
in life beyond his bare wages, whereby he 
may in a measure be freed from depend- 
ence on the farmer at a time of the year 
when surplus labour is a positive tax on 
the English farmer, who can no more afford 
to employ a lot of men when he does not 
want them, than he can afford to labour- 
starve his land in the spring, summer, and 
autumn. If you inquire into the practice 
in existence with our neighbours, the Cana- 
dians, you will find that in the winter their 
stock men are their only labourers, even 
their mules lie rough and inexpensively. 
They have to pay a high price for labour 
when they require it. The freight of their 
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corn to the ports is very heavy, and yet 
they compete with us. I am inclined to 
do something in the matter ; but enough of 
this for the present. Now to the subject of 
my farm steward. Those books your 
daughter presented me with, have done 
all the mischief. He would not keep them 
himself, and when I take them out of his 
hands and insist on having the necessary 
information to enable me to keep them for 
him, he refuses to provide it, and sends in 
his resignation. Do you see, Mr. Hope^ 
my home-farm has never paid a rental, to 
say nothing about a profit. Latterly^ 
indeed, the cheques I have had to write 
have been something enormous. I want to 
know where the money goes. Your books 
would tell me, if they were kept. How can 
I come forward amongst you as a brother- 
farmer and ojffer advice, if I can't make my 
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own farm pay, and can't tell where the 
money is lost ? The whole thing is 
ridiculous. I told you, I think, that I 
gave up my town-house purposely to 
look into the thing, and now I have 
determined to keep the books myself. I 
want a bailiff who will carry out my 
instructions, but who at the same time has 
a practical knowledge, able to check me in 
anything that is impossible. I lack that 
practical knowledge, and I am sorry for 
it." 

^' There is an old man working on my 
farm. Sir Hugh, who is the very person 
you require — John Brown." 

"Do you mean that old man who was 
carter for your predecessor ? Why, he has 
never been anything but a ploughman or a 
shepherd, has he ? " 

" True, but you will find him to be of far 
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greater value on that account. He is a 
practical man, honest, sober, and not dicta- 
torial. If you will give him a trial I feel 
sure you will be pleased with him. He can 
read and write, but he is no accountant." 

" That matters not, Mr. Hope. I am the 
accountant now. If I send you a strong 
man to help with your harvest, can you 
spare him at once, for I have no one to 
direct the labourers ? " 

I shall never forget poor old John Brown 
when I told him of his new appointment. 

" God bless you, master ! " he said, as he 
took my hand in both his own honest 
horny ones. The tears rolled down his 
withered cheek, and after exclaiming, 
"YouVe saved me and my poor old 
'ooman from the workhouse, where we 
should be parted for life," he was quite 
overcome with emotion. It was one bright 
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spot in my life to have done that poor 

old man a good turn. I had no selfish 

motive for the act, but when I look upon 

a thorough fann labourer who has toiled 

all his life to till the ground for the million, 

I say in my own mind, "There goes a 

man down the hill of natural decay, who, 

although he has maintained fifty people 

by his strength and labour since the day 

he was eighteen years of age, will find no 

one to cut him a crust of bread to carry 

him to the grave, until he is shut up in 

a workhouse as a thief, lunatic, or a 

mendicant." 

But to complete my interview with my 
landlord in the summer-house. He was 
agreeably surprised with the appearalice of 
my garden; gave the gardener an order 
for two new light American tools as an 
appreciation of his merit ; told him not 
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to hesitate to go to his garden or green- 
house for any slips, cuttings, or information; 
and, finaUy, promised to bring us a parcel 
of rose-buds, and to look in at our garden- 
party on the morrow. Aunt Mary Ann 
was delighted with him, said she had no 
idea there was such a kind unassuming 
landlord in England, and hoped that none 
of us would drive him away by being over- 
reaching or unduly familiar. In fact, she 
gave the girls quite a lecture, who danced 
round her, and enjoyed the joke heartily, 
silencing her only by playing, and three 
of my children singing at the top of their 
voices the song about "Pulling hard against 
the stream." I could not help laughing at 
the young Turks, but Mary Ann looked 
reprovingly at me, as if she expected I 
should call them to account. Finally, 
beckoning David to her, she -whispered 
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aloud so that we could all hear in 
opposition to her intention : 

"David, I am very anxious to see a 
young lady I have heard so much about. 
Do you think Mr. Bull will bring her to 
the party to-morrow ? " 

Poor David blushed deeply, and the 
question had the eflFect of setting the girls 
oflf into another hearty laugh. 

" Mark," said their aunt, " I wonder 
you allow your children to make fun of 
me in this manner ! David is the only 
sensible one of the four. If I am not 
wanted here I will go in the morning, and 
I wish you all good-night." 

So saying. Aunt Mary Ann took her 
candle, and I had to follow to make 
peace, for I was as bad as the rest. 

My sister belongs to the last generation. 
She has been living by herself where 
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everything is quiet and staid. I 
undertook to remonstrate with my family, 
who really had no intention of making 
fun of her. David followed up his victory 
on the morrow by presenting her with a 
few strawberries for her breakfast, and the 
cloud passed away. 

The day was a lovely one for ripening 
the com, but the heat was terriific. We 
had to dress Keneally's ears with oil to 
keep the flies off him. The ducks never 
left the pond. The cows broke out of the 
meadow, and came scampering home with 
their tails up to seek shelter in the cowstall. 
The sheep drank two barrels of water. The 
horses had to be covered with green boughs 
stuck into their harness. The swedes and 
even the mangel flagged on the ground as 
if they were dead. The young partridges 

came out and rolled in the roads, as if the 
VOL n. p 
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dust would make them cooler. The little 
boys in the back streets in London were, I 
read, found bathing in the cistern on the 
top of the houses which supplied the whole 
row with drinking water; and my little 
calves and their mothers were up to their 
necks in the cool stream in the meadows^ 
whilst the pigs wallowed in any dirty pool 
they could find. The fowls were going 
about with their mouths open to the water- 
troughs, and the only one who apparently 
enjoyed the heat was the peacock, who 
spread his beautiful tail in front of the 
parlour window, to the intense delight of 
Aunt Mary Ann. The vanity of that bird 
is as natural to him as the vanity of a 
pretty woman is to her. 

It was two o'clock, three hours before 
we expected our visitors, when my wife, 
calling to me to come quickly, exclaimed. 
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"Mark, why don't you send those gipsies 
oflF? They will be setting fire to this 
beautiful field of barley. Look at that 
smoke ! " 

**That isn't gipsies," I said; "it is the 
railway embankment on fire. Where are 
the boys?" 

Here we are father," replied George. 
You must gallop to the railway- 
station," I replied, "and tell them the 
embankment and hedge are on fire oppo- 
site my field of barley. K it should 
catch hold of that, I can't say where it 
would stop." 

" Which colt will you ride — the Captain 
or Sir Daniel ? " inquired David. " I will 
go and saddle him whilst you get your 
boots on again." 

"The Captain," called George; and 

whilst David had gone for him I seized 

p 2 
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a bundle of new reaping-hooks from my 
office and despatched all the hands I 
could find to cut a drift in the barley 
to arrest the progress of the fire. 

*^Let him go," called George, who was 
mounted and spurred, and turning his 
horse's head as the crow flies towards the 
station, he dashed off", and flourished his 
hunting-crop as a farewell salute, calling to 
his brother, " Look at your watch, David ! " 

*'He cannot get that way," I said. 
"The brook! the brook! Stay! stay!" 
I shouted, but another wave of the hunt- 
ing-crop was the only response, and he 
was out of hearing. 

'*Poor boy," I said, "he will break his 
neck. He cannot jump that brook with 
the colt." 

"Why did you let him go?" eagerly 
inquired his mother. 
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'' I couldn't help it," I replied. 

" It's all right, mother," said David ; 
"he will get over all right. We have 
been training the Captain for a bit of 
hunting next winter, and George said he 
would clear the brook with him when he 
had his metal up. There he goes, father; 
see him take the ditch ! There — over, as 
if it was nothing. Now he is putting - 
him at the brook. Mother, look ! " 

"I can't," was the only response from 
his mother, who covered her eyes. Brave 
as she is, she feared for the safety of the 
boy who inherits his mother's spirit. 

"What is it— what's the matter?" 
inquired Aunt Mary Ann, as the girls 
put their hands on my shoulder and fol- 
lowed the rider with their eyes. 

My heart was in my mouth, as folks 
say, as I saw him near it. George 
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appeared to put himself into a ball on 
the horse, which with a terrific jump 
cleared the brook ; — ^recovered his seat with 
some difficulty, and then, waving his hat 
to us from the distance, he continued his 
course to the station. 

" I told you ! I told you ! " said Aunt 
Mary Ann. **What are you doing with 
these children? They will all break their 
necks before they have finished. I 
wonder you allow it," she continued to 
my wife, whilst David and I hastened to 
the burning raUway. 

In an unaccountable short space of time 
an engine came down the line, bringing 
in its tender a gang of men, and to my 
surprise a new station-master, under 
whose direction the fire was soon beaten 
out. He admitted that but for our cutting 
a drift in the barley they would have 
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been too late to stay it, and even then 
some of the com was burnt He ap- 
peared to be a very different man from 
our late station-master, who had, I was 
sorry to hear, eloped with another man's 
wife. 

" It is a pity," I said, " that the School 
Board ever took him from the plough- 
tail; and now, without a character, and 
without a trade, how will he live?" for 
I was informed that the company had 
dismissed him. 

" Yes," said our new station-master, who 
appeared to be anything but favourably 
disposed towards his managers ; " they draw 
the line at immorality, and, although I 
•could tell you the name of a gentleman who 
bought the furniture belonging to a little 
^establishment broken up by the gentleman 
who signs my predecessor's discharge, this 
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matter, which comes before the public, 
is treated as an open example, whereas 
the other case at our station is hushed 
up. 

"And what is the other case?" I 
inquired. 

" Haven't you heard of our lad clerk ? " 
he said, with some surprise. 

No, I had not. I certainly was sur- 
prised to find a man of the class of our 
late station-master in such a responsible 
position, and I could but make a com- 
parison between him and the lad clerk, 
who is the brother of a builder, and who 
should have followed his trade, so I said : 

"Is the lad who gave us our tickets 
the one you refer to ? I always thought 
what a nice quiet lad he was ; so attentive, 
and a teetotaler into the bargain." 

"Yes, that is the lad, and I am sorry 
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for him. The auditor came here the day 
I took charge, and found him short in his 
cash. He was nearly twenty pounds to 
the bad. Had not his brother come 
forward and paid the money he would 
have been prosecuted. What makes the 
case so hard is the fact that* no one can 
tell where the money has gone. It is my 
belief that some one had a duplicate key 
of his drawer. The station-master left the 
lad to take all money, give out all tickets, 
and make up his own cash account, which 
has been puzzling the lad for some time. 
In fact, he started more trains than the 
station-master. He was afraid to speak 
about it, and now he has lost his 
appointment, and what is worse, his 
character, although every one feels con- 
vinced he never spent or had a penny 
of the money." 
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** Do you know of a lad that I can get 
to take his place ? " 

What is the salary ? " I inquired. 
Fifteen pounds a year, and a five- 
pound annual rise until he gets to forty 
pounds per annum, but he must pass a 
strict examination of efl&ciency first." 

*' My dear sir," I replied, " such an 
oflFer is a disgrace to respectability. If 
this is one of the results of the School 
Board, the world cannot take a stronger 
case for the correction of a mistaken - 
notion of education which robs us of our 
boys and leads them into trouble and 
distress. How many of these lads are 
annually prosecuted by your company 
should be a question to be asked in the 
House of Commons, to stay a mean 
advantage taken of the educational system, 
and the endangering of the safety of 
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passengers by allowing such boys to direct 
trains; — all which ends in ruin to the 
lads for life if they exceed an income 
sufficient only for the clothes and pocket- 
money of an efficient public servant. 
Who reaps the benefit of this system ? " 

" There is a percentage on decrease of 
working expenses held out to general 
manager." 

" Exactly so, and instead of looking 
after traffic and the requirements of the 
public to the interest of the shareholders, 
I suppose he is almost wholly occupied 
bullying small boys. Now I could put 
an extra hundred tons of manure on your 
line if you would only let me unload ten 
trucks now at your station here, where 
the fire has been." 

" How long would it take ? " inquired 
our new station-master. ** How many men 
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could you provide ? and would you pay 
our permanent- way gang to help ? Because 
I have occupation of the Hne to-morrow 
for picking up some hay for an hour and 
a half after the express goods, and if you 
would have your own men out at that 
hour, and see that there is no delay, I 
will do it for you as an acknowledgment 
of your having saved us a heavy bill of 
damage by fire." 

" You, then," I remarked, " mean to 
assert the position of station-master 
between the public and the company. 
It is men like yourself that are wanted. 
Not boys from the School Board. I shall 
be glad if you can make it convenient to 
spend an hour with me this evening, that 
I may introduce you to my brother- 
farmers ; and if you can spare me a few 
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buds from that large rose-tree which 
overhangs the station, bring them with 
you, for it is this evening that we are 
about to commence budding our roses." 
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